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You can help plana conference 
for your community to study 
and discuss your local school 
problems. For free folder and 
information, write Better 
Schools, 2 West 45th Street, 
New York 36, N. Y. 





If you are interested in further 
information on State Conferences 
or The White House Conference, 
write: 


A White House Conference 
...Just for them! 



























These two youngsters represent America’s enor- 
mous postwar generation — the generation that is 
caught in the most serious educational crisis in 
our history. For never before have our schools been 
so overcrowded and understaffed. 


Because this is a nation-wide problem, 
President Eisenhower has called for educational 
conferences in every state. These meetings will 
report their findings to The White House Confer- 
ence on Education, to be held in Washington, 


_ November 28 to December 1, 1955. 


A 33-member Presidential Committee, repre- 
senting all areas of American life, is already at 
work, planning for the November White House 
Conference. 


It is hoped that through this conference, bold 
and effective solutions will be found to meet the 
problem of maintaining the kind of public schools 
America needs—for its strength, its prosperity, 
and perhaps for its survival. 


pent Our Schools winet hve Owe 


More Efficiently? 













Our Schools — Build and 


Continuing Public Interest 
Operate Them? in Education? 


COMMITTEE FOR THE WHITE HOUSE CONFERENCE ON EDUCATION 
Health, Education, and Welfare Building South, Washington 25, D. C. 
Dwicut D. EIsENHOWER, Honorary Chairman, Mrs. OvetA CuLP Hopsy, Dr. S. M. BROWNELL, Honorary Vice-Chairmen 


Nert H. McE.LrRoy. Chairman, FINts E. ENGLEMAN,. 


Vice-Chairman 
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A DEMONSTRATION OFFER — 


* These two special editions were 
printed for demonstration pur- 
poses (see below) and not many 
sets are left. Additional printings 
are unlikely for many months, 
since it is impossible quickly to 
print and bind sets like these. 


THIS INTRODUCTORY OFFER is a dem- 
Onstration of three marked advan- 
tages of membership in the Book-of- 
the-Month Club.+ First, as a mem- 
ber, you are kept from missing the 
important new books. Secondly, you 
get Club choices at a considerable 
saving; an average of about 20% less 
than the retail price, over the past two 
years. On top of this, you share in 
about $12,000,000 worth of free 
books (retail value) distributed dur- 
ing the year among members as 
Book-Dividends. Because of its large 
membership the Club prints enor- 
mous editions of its selections at a 
great saving in manufacturing costs. 
The money thus saved is invested in 
editions of other desirable volumes, 
each of which is a Book-Dividendt 
given without charge to members. 
The Library Set you choose to re- 


Your Choice -- witHouT CHARGE 


IF YOU JOIN THE BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB NOW AND AGREE TO BUY SIX BOOKS DURING THE NEXT YEAR 
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Carl Sandburg's 


PULITZER PRIZE-WINNING BIOGRAPHY 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN 


THE WAR YEARS 
IN FouR votuMEs ® Retail Price $36 





‘Winston 


Churchill's 


THE SECOND 
WORLD WAR 


IN SIX VOLUMES 


Retail Price $36 


(If Bought Separately) 





BEGIN YOUR MEMBERSHIP WITH ANY OF THESE GOOD BOOKS 








MARJORIE MORNINGSTAR 
by Herman Wouk 


INSIDE AFRICA 
y John Gunther 


NOW FAST RUNNING OUT * 


Price (to members) only) $3.95 Price (to members only) $ 
GRANDFATHER STORIES NO TIME FOR SERGEANTS 
° ” . 2 . » Me 5 
ceive, free, represents “advanced by Samuel Hopkins Adams ena ae oe 
Book-Dividends, earned by the pur- [] THE coop shEPHeRD by Marguerite Yourcenar 
Price (to members only) $3.75 


by C. S. Forester 
Price (to members only) $3.75 oO GREAT RIVER (2 vols. boxed 
by Paul Horgan 


chase of the six books you engage to 








buy later. & peta ~:~ (Price (to members only) $5.95 

| Price (to members) only) $3.95 TIGER OF THE eaten , 

Ss The Autobiography o 

* YOU AGREE TO BUY ONLY SIX BOOKS = ONIONS IN THE STEW "€ Tenzing of Everest 

. . a 3 by Betty MacDonald Price (to members only) $3.95 
within your first year of membership, 3 and NECTAR IN A SIEVE A STILLNESS AT 

~t} by K Mark: a APPOMATTOX 
from among the Club Selections and 2 ee a Se Renee 
2 (tc members only) $3.95 Price (to members only) $3.95 


Alternates. During the year at least 
100 good books will be made avail- 
able to you, from which you may 
choose. You receive a careful ad- 





BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB, Inc. A10510A 
345 Hudson Street, New York 14, N. Y. 

Please enroll me as a member and send, free, the work 
I have checked below with the purchase of my first selec- 








vance description of each Selection 
and if you think it is a book you 
would not enjoy, you send back a 
form (always provided) specifying 
some other book you may want. Or 
you may say: “Send me nothing.” 


* AFTER BUYING SIX BOOKS — and as 
long as you remain a member—you 
will receive a Book-Dividend with 
every second book you buy from 
among the Club choices. 


* YOU MAY CANCEL YOUR MEMBERSHIP 
any time after buying six books. 
Membership in the Club is for no 
fixed period, continuing until notice 
of cancellation is received. 





tion, indicated above. I agree to purchase at least five addi- 
tional monthly Selections—or Alternates—during the first 
year I am a member. I have the right to cancel my mem- 
bership any time after buying six selections from the Club. 
(A small charge is added for each book bought to cover 
postage and mailing expenses.) 


(indicate which of these works you wish to receive free) 


( The Second World War (1D Abraham Lincoln 





Mr. 
Mrs. 
Miss 


(Please Print Plainly) 


Address 





Postal Zone No. 
(if any) 


Book prices are slightly higher in Canada, but the Club ships to Canadian 
members, without any extra charge for duty, through Book-of-the-Month 
Club (Canada), Ltd. 


tTrademark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. and in Canade 
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House of Broken Glass 


Form follows function, says the mod- 
ern architect. But the shining glass 
and the harmoniously lit auditorium 
that the United Nations built for it- 
self in New York now seem singu- 
larly inappropriate containers for 
what in the past weeks has been go- 
ing on inside them. The lofty trans- 
parency designed to be open to all 
mankind harbors tricky back-room 
operators trying to do the next man 
in, and the world would be a far hap- 
pier place if many of the things ut- 
tered inside its smoothly resounding 
shell during the present General As- 
sembly session had been left unsaid. 

The spectacle of the Byzantine 
Soviet Union, with its own colo- 
nies falling in behind, unctuously 
stepping forward as the champion of 
suppressed colonial peoples was a 
familiar and expectable one. But the 
sight of such relics of the feudal past 
as Saudi Arabia and Yemen presum- 
ing to sit in judgment on the internal 
affairs of contemporary France was 
something new. And the spectacle of 
France herself—the nation that 
through Aristide Briand gave to the 
diplomacy of our time the idea of 
collective security—sweeping up her 
skirts and stalking angrily out of the 
Assembly when its vote went 
against her, was something to give 
aid and comfort to isolationists and 
rabid nationalists around the world. 
One could almost hear the U.N. glass 
shattering. 

We have always sided with those 
who say “Don't expect too much of 
the U.N. It’s not here to solve all our 
problems. It is here to try to solve 
some.” The question is, Which ones? 
Those which an organization made 
up of sovereign states and dependent 
on them can reasonably be expected 
to solve, or others which overlook 
the little matter of sovereignty and 
delve into the internal difficulties of 
a member state? There is a natural 


temptation to plunge into the latter, 
either in good faith when those diffi- 
culties create outside repercussions 
or in bad faith when advantage can 
be taken of them. Pressure groups 
inevitably form, intent on taking the 
mote out of the other man’s eye be- 
fore the beam is removed from their 
own. 

What has happened now is that 
several pressure groups have com- 
bined with one member’s internal 
problems as their target, and this 
method of seeking a solution can 
solve the U.N. right out of existence. 

Of course the French are vulner- 
able. When you start looking into the 
life of a nation, who isn’t? Their Al- 
gerian constituents, whom the So- 
viets, the Byelorussians, and the 
Poles (and, to make this odd com- 
pany even odder, Guatemalans and 
Iraqis as well) now say they want to 
assist, actually enjoy greater political 
rights than the citizens of Liberia, 
where, according to John Gunther, 
there was a scandal about slavery as 
late as 1930. Liberia, too, voted 
against France. 

Still, France has made herself an 
easy mark for attack by having 
botched her relations with the Al- 
gerians as well as with the great 
mass of all the other non-European 
peoples she rules, through her inde- 
cision, false starts, and confused re- 


WASTE OF ENERGY 


“Sunlight Powers a Telephone Call 
for First Time.”—New York Times 


Awesome the powers of the sun 
Which now the humming 
circuits run, 

Expanding till infinity 

The impulse to garrulity 

In woman; for what can control her 

Now that her energy is solar? 
—SEc 


treats, which in government can be 
as destructive as brutal oppression. 


OREIGN MINISTER ANTOINE PINAY 
seems never to have dreamed, 
right up until the Assembly vote on 
Algeria was taken, that even a mem- 
ber of NATO might turn against 
him, and so he made few prepara- 
tions to head off a body blow. But 
one member did join the pack. The 
French can be accused of lighthead- 
edness in not perceiving the coming 
together of these pressures in a day 
when genuine anti-colonial feeling 
often merges with the schemes of 
those most anxious to exploit it. They 
can be accused also of recklessness 
in replying to their one-vote defeat 
in the petulant way they did. But this 
does not absolve the twenty-eight 
nations of the charge of frivolity or 
cynicism or both when they voted to 
put too heavy a load on that still frail 
vessel, the United Nations. Nor does 
it absolve the United States, and 
Ambassador Henry Cabot Lodge in 
particular, of the onus of having 
failed to make any perceptible effort 
to persuade our friends to vote with 
us—and not just for France. 


All Europe at Your Feet 
Do you have $2,500 handy and three 


weeks to spare, and would you like 
to be invited for cocktails by Italy's 
brightest screen stars, escorted 
through the House of Commons by 
Members, and received by the Presi- 
dent of France? 

An organization named Réalités. 
of 432 Fourth Avenue, New York, 
promises you this—and much more— 
if you sign up for one of its de luxe 
air cruises to Europe. The number 
is limited, only an “elite handful” of 
forty can be taken each time. In 
twenty-one glamorous days they 
will “live European life at its fullest 
instead of merely watching it from 
the sidelines . . .” In addition to high- 
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ra- introduce you to Reader’s Digest Condensed Books, 
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| Just fill out the Shipping Label below and mail it 
he with 10¢. We’ll gum it on the shipping carton contain- 
id- ing your copy of this book and ship it to you at once. 
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ng ONIONS IN THE STEW. Betty MacDonald (“The Egg 
and I’’) tells her family’s hilarious adventures on an 
of island in Puget Sound. Publisher’s price.......$3.50 
ey THE SEARCHERS. When 11-year-old Debbie was carried 
_ off by Indians, two resolute Texans set out to find her. 
— Alan Le May’s thrilling story of their search, already 
sat hailed as a classic. Publisher’s price ........... $3.00 
ris THE CAPTIVE CITY. Fast-paced story of a small British 
unit besieged in an Athens hotel by Communists out- 
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level visits and “political interviews,” 
they will be treated to “wild goat 
hunting in Europe’s richest game 
paradise” in Spain, a reception at the 
Farnese Palace in Rome, a private 
showing by Christian Dior in Paris, 
a luncheon and champagne in the 
cellars of Moet & Chandon, and a 
dinner in Amsterdam with “mem- 
bers of the diplomatic corps.” 

The announcement does not say 
which members. Perhaps they will 
rotate with each Réalités cruise. Pre- 
sumably the Members of Parliament 
who are to guide the “elite handful” 
through the House will also rotate, 
if the visits become a regular thing. 
But what about the President of 
France, whose receiving you is billed 
as “high point” of your tour? He can’t 
rotate; he seems to have let himself 
in for this for the duration. 


W: CAN VISUALIZE the scene that 
may have occurred at the 
Elysée Palace when an aide origi- 
nally proposed the idea to him. 
“Monsieur le Président, would you 
consent to receive an elite handful of 
Americans?” 

“But of course. Elite of what?” 

“Elite of tourists.” 

“But how is the selection made?” 

“They are people who can spend, 
at the very least, $2,500 each— 
875,000 francs.” 

“Ah.” 


Millennium 


Looking ahead to the anniversary 
year 1976, the American Petroleum 
Institute, which speaks for the amaz- 
ingly prosperous oil industry, has 
come up with a breath-taking vision 
of how even more amazing and pros- 
perous American life will be then. 
On October 9 it presented an hour- 
long nation-wide TV show, “1976,” 
forecasting technological wonders to 
come with the help of stars Dave 
Garroway, Sid Caesar, and Arlene 
Francis, and with Carl Sandburg 
brought in to sum up the show’s 
message. 

According to the Institute, some 
of the wonderful things we'll have 
are “Automatic factories... illumi- 
nant paints to light our rooms, with 
the intensity controlled by a button 
push ... human travel in rocket ships 
at speeds of 2,500 mph... tempera- 
ture-regulating garments for Sum- 
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mertime ...robot cooks producing 
meals to order... automatic dish- 
washer - dryer - stacker - garbage dis- 
posal units...” 

But will all our old ways pass? Not 
all, the Institute assures us. “Some 
things of course will remain un- 
changed ... the beauty of moonglow 
at snowtime ... the thrill of a bird’s 
song at Spring... the way of a man 
with a maid... and the clean, sweet 
smell of fresh-baked bread...” 

But the bread will be freshly 
baked by robots, and man and maid 
will live in prefabricated houses pro- 
duced complete with built-in con- 
veniences entirely through the use of 
the new “amazing field of petro- 
chemicals.” 


Example of Charity 


The Senate subcommittee on the 
Government Employee Security 
Program has now completed the 
third phase of its investigations. 
After spending almost a month in 
the early summer listening to the 
reminiscences of a disgruntled se- 
curity officer and hearing in the late 
summer a number of witnesses who 
had been removed as security risks, 
a few weeks ago the Johnston sub- 
committee got around to its prom- 
ised investigation of the numbers 
game. 

Gently it put some of the Adminis- 
tration officials through their paces. 
Army Secretary Wilber M. Brucker 
repeated for the benefit of the public 
the apology he had already made to 
a maligned professor. Veterans Af- 
fairs Administrator H. V. Higley 
again admitted a mistake in the case 
of an employee wrongly fired and 
then reinstated long ago. Ezra Taft 
Benson, whose previous remarks 
about Wolf Ladejinsky nobody has 
yet forgotten, when asked by a sub- 
committee counsel whether he 
agreed “that it was a gratuitous and 
unnecessary move to disqualify Mr. 
Ladejinsky as a security risk if he 
was already disqualified anyway,” 
meekly answered “Yes.” The parade 
was fun, and it made good news- 
paper copy. 

But on the numbers game itself 
the subcommittee made little prog- 
ress. Civil Service Commission 
Chairman Philip Young arrived at 
the hearings with a fresh list of fig- 
ures showing that 11,625 risks had 














resigned or been fired from the gov- 
ernment since the beginning of the 
present Administration’s security 
program. Of these his breakdown 
showed that 2,355 had deroga- 
tory information in their files 
“indicating, in varying degrees, sub- 
versive activities, subversive as- 
sociations, or membership in 
subversive organizations.” 

That 2,355 was the figure to be 
looked into, and the Democrats 
knew it. They spluttered, they talked 
aimlessly of padded figures, they 
showed up a few discrepancies, but 
they never shook Mr. Young's air 
of calm superiority. Subcommittee 
counsel Paul E. Hadlick threatened 
to call up every agency head to rec- 
oncile the discrepancies. “Just stick 
to our figures and then that will save 
trouble,” Mr. Young replied. airily. 

The subcommittee might have 
asked Mr. Young why he put into 
his figures the 2,355 people who may 
be called subversives by information 
—about whom presumably deroga- 
tory remarks have been made im- 
plying relationship with subversive 
persons and organizations. Made, of 
course, not evaluated. There are 
many such people in the government 
now, and when for any reason they 
leave the government service the 
Mr. Young of the time will be en- 
titled to put them down as people 
with previous subversive associa- 
tions who have left the government. 
We don't like to mention names, but 
just think of all the members of the 
Administration who at one time or 
another belonged to the Institute of 
Pacific Relations, for instance. 

The question the subcommittee 
could have asked Mr. Young be- 
comes more important when you 
take a look at the forms Mr. Young 
has been sending to the agencies to 
fill in. He has, it turns out, been 
keeping track of quite a number ot 
things that he has never divulged 
to the subcommittee. He knows, and 
has known all along, the real num- 
ber of people who have been fired as 
risks after a security hearing. 


HOSE IN CHARGE of the subcom- 

mittee were very discreet and 
kind with Mr. Young. They did not 
want to intrude too much into the 
privacy of his public office. Perhaps 
they thought Mr. Young would do 
unto others what they did unto him. 
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Hot News in Cold War 


The refrigerating people ought to be 
fairly happy now, since things seem 
to be pretty well under their control: 
frozen peas, frozen orange juice, fro- 
zen grapefruit juice, frozen orange- 
and-grapefruit juice, frozen potato 
soup, frozen chicken wings, frozen 


blueberry pie, and frozen turkey din- | 
ners complete. They now provide big | 


compartments to keep cold things 
colder, and little compartments to 
keep not-so-cold things not so cold. 
The advertisements of their products 
always show a big, complex, gleam- 
ing machine chock-full of colorful 
goodies in every handy glide-out 
basket and tilt-out door rack, in 
every crisper and roll-out shelf. 

But there has been one obstinately 
warm cloud on their otherwise well- 
chilled horizon: One obstreperous 
item fought its way clear and estab- 
lished an annoying irredenta outside 
their magic moist-cold food empire. 
The banana—the courageous, inde- 
pendent little banana—apparently 
won its brave, unequal struggle 
against the refrigerator a decade ago, 
and marched free from that frigid 
hegemony to the sound of a stirring, 
splendidly emphatic campaign song, 
“Never put bananas in the refrigera- 
tor, no, no, no, no.” 


B": the freezing people may have 
found a way to bring that 
one rebel back under control. The 
advertisements for the new Kelvina- 
tor Foodarama make it plain. This 
monument to “freezer living,” which 
comes in such colors as Bermuda 
Pink, Dawn Gray, and Buttercup 
Yellow, keeps food dewy fresh with 
all the conveniences we have looked 
for, and among them is “an unrefrig- 
erated place to store bananas.” 

Well, there it is, and now that re- 
frigerators are winning their ultimate 
triumph, it probably won't be long 
till the other mighty appliances fol- 
low suit. Over at G.E. we see that the 
new Liberator stove, which comes in 
Petal Pink, Cadet Blue, and Wood- 
tone Brown, has not one but two 
ovens; do your slide-out, clean-easy, 
Focused Heat broiling in one 
while you bake in the other. Soon, 
we suggest, there will be yet a third 
~a handy, noncooking superneutral 
oven for things that don’t need to 
be cooked at all. 
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HALF PRICE TRIAL — The regulor 
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Are you a 


disgruntled egghead? 


The Wecline 
of American 
Liberalism 


By Arthur A. Ekirch, Jr. 


When do you think liberalism 
was in its fullest flower in 
America—under the New Deal, 
Wilson, Teddy Roosevelt? And 
when do you think liberal 
movements and ideas began 
to decline? If you have any 
thoughts at all on the subject. 
this is a book you can’t afford 
to miss. We won’t guarantee 
that you'll agree with it, but 
we do say that professor Ekirch 
expresses some ideas you won’t 
be able to ignore! “An ex- 
tremely interesting, thoughtful 
and valuable book.” 
—ALLAN NEVINS 


$7.50 at all bookstores 


LONGMANS, GREEN & COMPANY 
55 Fifth Avenue, New York 3 


























by Richard Aldington 


It’s the sensational and controversial 
book that sent all England into an uproar! 
The author, working through a morass 
of fancy, half-truths, facts and legend 
suggests that the brilliant adventurer- 
hero was actually a neurotic and 
deliberate self-publicist. 


Illustrated 
$5.00 At All Bookstores 


HENRY REGNERY CO., Chicago 4 

















2 vital new books 
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THEY WAIT IN 
DARKNESS 





By GEORGE W. SHEPHERD, Jr. The 
true story of a thoughtful young 
American in East Africa. As a white 
man employed by native farmers 
in Uganda, he acquired unique in- 
sight into African problems and 
personalities. A book that will rouse 
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win’s autobiography of his medical 
experiences at the historic siege 
that ended the war in Indo-China 
stands as the definitive expression 
of bullet-and-shell warfare.”—Li- 
brary Journal. “One of this gener- 
ation’s most moving accounts of 
war and courage and compassion.” 
— Vircinia Kirkus. Photographs, 
maps. $4.50 
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(CORRESPONDENCE 


SCHOOL DAYS 
To the Editor: Hortense Calisher’s “Reel- 
ing. Writhing—and Grouping” (The Re- 
porter, September 8) is the best piece I’ve 
read for ages—very funny, and not funny at 
all. I see that whatever else Miss Calisher 
was taught or learned, it included the English 
language. 
DorotHy THOMPSON 
South Pomfret, Vermont 


To the Editor: After struggling three times 
through Hortense Calisher’s article, I have 
concluded that her verbal pyrotechnics 
shed more light on the author’s psyche than 
they do on modern education. As a case his- 
tory of a type of person who makes it harder 
for enlightened schools and teachers to im- 
prove their methods constantly as they would 
like to do, it is probably worth printing. 

The pity is that our schools offer such easy 
targets for people who, like Miss Calisher, 
have childhood hostilities to work off. Schools 
and teachers don't talk back to taxpayers 
and don’t bring libel suits, no matter how 
grossly they are misrepresented. It is held 
today that our schools should somehow make 
up for every deficiency of homes, parents, 
society, and the very genes with which the 
children are provided at conception. Where 
schools try conscientiously to do this, they 
are then subject to blasts from the Calishers, 
who get all worked up when they find that 
schoolrooms are no longer places where chil- 
dren are subjected to refined tortures. 

I am not a teacher and haven't been one. 
I write as a mother whose children have 
emerged apparently unscathed from an ad- 
vanced public-school system. I must say that 
to me it seemed quite wonderful that first- 
year Latin was made a vivid, stimulating 
adventure for my daughter, instead of the 
grinding, boring chore it was made for me. 
I was humbly grateful when a math teacher, 
using progressive methods, restored to my 
son the magic thrill figures had held for him 
before an old-fashioned teacher drilled it out 
of him and made him a laggard in a subject 
for which by nature he had a high aptitude. 
It is worth noting that when I called the man 
who had wrought this miracle to thank him, 
his wary manner at the beginning of our 
conversation showed all too plainly that he 
was far more accustomed to receiving brick- 
bats from parents than plaudits. He later 
confessed that it was, in fact, a unique ex- 
perience to get a word of appreciation from 
a parent. 

Our modern schools, inhumanly burdened 
as they are, and scapegoats for society's every 
sin of omission or commission, deserve in- 
formed, comprehending consideration, rather 
than indiscriminate peppering on a purely 
personal and emotional basis. 

Giapvys Denny SCHULTZ 
Garrison, New York 


DISARMAMENT 

To the Editor: Frankly, my suspicions are 
aroused whenever nowadays a writer an- 
nounces, as does Max Ascoli in the title of 
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his editorial (The Reporter, September 22), 
that he is expounding the transition “From 
Utopia to Reality.” In contemporary politica! 
discussion “Utopia” almost invariably stand- 
for the other fellow’s views and “Reality” 
for one’s own. That this is pretty much the 
case here seems to me to be borne out }y 
the difficulty Mr. Ascoli has in coming t« 
terms with the idea of “sovereignty.” Early 
in his editorial he states with obvious sati- 
faction that “the idea of the unconditiona! 
surrender of any part of a nation’s sovereignt\ 
has been gently buried in the graveyard / 
the Second World War.” A little later he say: 
we “must presuppose the permanency of 
sovereign nations with no interference in each 
other’s internal affairs.” 

This is, however, immediately followed |) 
the statement that “even while eschewing 
all absolutes and _ perfectionisms,” supra- 
national institutions “will make deep in- 
roads into national sovereignty.” It can 
hardly be questioned that this would in- 
deed be the case if in accord, or seeming 
accord, with the Eisenhower proposals for 
aerial reconnaissance “an extraordinarily far- 
reaching and complex system of in- 
spection” came into existence. In the same 
issue, William R. Frye (“Mr. Stassen’s ‘Bur- 
glar Alarm’”) spells out just how much aban- 
donment of “sovereignty” and acceptance of 
interference in their “internal affairs” would 
be involved in the case of the Russians: “Any 
adequate early-warning system,” he writes. 
“would obviously put a heavy—perhaps un- 
bearable—strain on the Communist dicta- 
torship.” Of this scheme Mr. Ascoli uses the 
description “extraordinarily far-reaching and 
complex yet not Utopian” (italics mine). 

It should not be surprising, however, that 
intelligent and brilliant writers give the im- 
pression of being vague and erratic when 
discussing the Eisenhower proposal. That is 
essentially the kind of proposal it is. The 
assumption is that disarmament, or even any 
substantial reduction in the case of nuclear 
weapons, is out of the question now 
“Utopian.” presumably. Since we have to 
live with the “balance of terror,” let us, in 
Mr. Ascoli’s apt wording, “institutionalize” 
it. Let the big powers be free, the President 
proposes, mutually to inspect each other's 
military installations, so that neither will be 
able to make devastating surprise attacks. 

In the dream world of disarmament nego- 
tiations—it was so under the League of Na- 
tions and it is so now under the U.N.—states- 
men are acclaimed as wise and noble when 
they urge that we have inspection since we 
cannot and will not disarm; or—which i- 
about what the Soviet variety of “double 
talk” comes to—that since nations do not 
and cannot trust each other and have no in- 
tention of abolishing military secrecy or per- 
mitting thorough inspection, nothing stand- 
in the way of disarmament except the other 
fellow’s unaccountable suspiciousness. 

Fundamentally, this endless and essen- 
tially pointless maneuvering goes on because 
whether it is called “disarmament” or “in- 
spection” or “coexistence” or “peace,” any- 
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thing beyond a temporary military stalemate 
implies revolutionary or certainly very radical 
changes in both the dominant power states 
and social régimes of our time. “Utopianism” 
in the era of “balance of terror” is precisely 
ignoring this factor, talking and acting as if 
it were not there. 

A. J. Muste 

New York 


(We think it is important to point out that 
the sentence from Max Ascoli’s editorial 
which the Reverend Muste quotes in part at 
the end of his first paragraph reads in full 
is follows: “At the same time, these supra- 
national institutions, to suit the Russians as 
well as ourselves, must presuppose the per- 
manency of sovereign nations with no in- 
terference in each other’s internal affairs.”) 


JAZZ 

To the Editor: As a subscriber and long- 
term admirer of the political (though not 
aesthetic) insights of your magazine, I’m 
very glad The Reporter finally decided to de- 
vote some space to a relatively serious article 
about jazz (“A Few False Notes at Newport,” 
by Roger Maren, The Reporter, September 
8). It’s unfortunate, however, that you chose 
so palpably uninformed a writer—and one 
more determined to underline his mordant 
“sophistication” (or whatever dyspeptic role 
he is trying to play) than to write with much 
depth and understanding of his subject. 

It’s quite true that several of the writers 
on jazz have been taking themselves (not so 
much the music) all too seriously, and that 
a good deal of cant is being written under 
the guise of jazz criticism. Maren could have 
done a valuable service if he knew enough 
about jazz to present a well-proportioned sur- 
vey of the contemporary jazz scene in the 
framework of what occurred at Newport. 

I object to Maren’s arbitrary statement 
that neither the modern nor the traditionalist 
jazz schools (which he describes in ridicu- 
lously overgeneralized terms) “starts out 
with materials of much value.” He doesn’t 
supply his definition of the term “valuable,” 
so I don’t know by what criteria he measures 
his experiences. But his bland rejection of the 
vibrant and quite complex background of 
Afro-American musical materia] that is at the 
base of all jazz is less than astute. He would 
do well to listen to more iazz before putting 
down so much of it as “thin.” Mr. Maren is 
not so much a square as he is a critic of no 
recognizable shape at all. He is, in fact, wear- 
ing a set of the emperor’s clothes. 

Nat HENTOFF 
New York 


To the Editor: I appreciated thoroughly 
the brilliant and searching appraisal of the 
Jazz Festival in Newport as written by Roger 
Maren in the September 8 issue of The Re- 
porter. This account is the best one | have 
read on the Jazz Festival and by far the best 
musical article you have yet printed. 

Rut Tripp 

Providence 


October 20, 1955 


To the Editor: Mr. Maren writes about jazz 
as though it were pins and needles and he 
had unavoidably, through some sort of social 
pressure best known to himself, to sit on it. 
His resulting discomfort has caused him to 
deliver a sour, too-owlish think piece that 
is disturbing for its occasional truths, many 
half-truths, and omissions. Its author, to be- 
gin with, obviously does not really much 
care for jazz. 

Mr. Maren states that “If jazz music had 
some function other than simply giving de- 
light and artistic stimulation, its basic thin- 
ness would not matter so much.” What other 
functions should an art form have? Delight 
and artistic stimulation have been the heart 
of the pleasures of all music for the past 
thousands of years, as well as of most of the 
arts where moral overtones are not present. 
And what does he mean by “thinness”? In 
buttressing this point, Mr. Maren states 
sophistically that “Unlike a Mozart sonata, 
or, say, a quartet by Bartok, jazz music can- 
not embody much aesthetic worth when 
played by second- or third-rate musicians.” 
This is quite true, but it is equally true that 
first-rate jazz has a great deal more “aesthetic 
worth” than a second- or third-rate “classical” 
composition. And it is also true that both 
comparisons, his and mine, are meaningless, 
since jazz music and “serious” music are 
based on two different approaches. In closing 
out his concern with modern jazz, Mr. Maren 
points with relief to the work of Charlie Min- 
gus as demonstrated at the festival as being 
concerned with what he calls “compositional 
processes.” This pot-bellied phrase is used 
just two paragraphs after Mr. Maren takes 
jazz critics to task for using terms like “‘coun- 
terpoint,” “atonality,’ and “polytonality.” 

It should be mentioned here, too, that 
heavily snide statements such as “The In- 
stitute of Jazz Studies . . . has not been going 
long, but it has already acquired for its library 
a complete bound set of Down Beat, and it 
hopes to purchase a lignum vitae statue of 
the late saxophonist Charlie Parker” are 
worthy only of the sidling, crablike half-truth 
techniques used so tirelessly by Time. It is 
only fair, both to the I.J.S. and your readers, 
to mention that the I.J.S., in addition to the 
attributes mentioned by Mr. Maren, has one 
of the best jazz-record collections in the 
world, a huge collection of books related to 
jazz, a large up-dated file of miscellaneous 
pieces on jazz, many photographs, and other 
valuable items. 

Finally, Mr. Maren says that jazz should 
not be taken seriously as a thing itself, but 
should be regarded as nothing more than a 
“cultural symptom.” Symptom of what? And 
what is a cultural symptom, anyway? If, as 
Mr. Maren later admits, jazz properly played 
by first-rate musicians can be “thrilling,” it 
must, perforce, be worth consideration by 
itself. If not, how did Mr. Maren find out 
this salient fact, so lightly brushed over and 
so shrewdly muffled into the center par- 
agraphs of his piece? 

Wuitney BaLiiett 
New York 
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Edited by ROY HOOPES, JR. 
Managing Ed., High Fidelity Magazine 


The finest book in its field, The High 
Fidelity Reader brings together in one 
volume 26 lively and informative articles 
from the authoritative pages of High Fidel- 
ity Magazine. Written by such outstanding 
experts as John W. Campbell, Emory Cook, 
Peter Bartok, David Sarser, and others, the 
book offers a wide variety of invaluable in- 
formation on the basic nature of high fidel- 
ity; how hi-fi equipment operates; what its 
limitations are and how they may be over- 
come. Simply and clearly, the book explains 
the nature of sound and how it is repro- 
duced; the aesthetics of music reproduction; 
records vs. tape; and the intricacies of bin- 
aural recording and broadcasting. 


Each component of a high fidelity system 
is expertly described and evaluated, and for 
the prospective buyer there’s an important 
article on shopping for these components 
that includes the percentage of money that 
should be spent for each. 


There are practical instructions for making 
minor repairs and adjustments to help you 
get the best results from your hi-fi system, 
and for the technically skilled, a fascinating 
article on building the ultimate amplifier, 
and a complete lexicon of special audio 
terms. And to prove that hi-fi fans are not 
all glum fanatics, several writers offer 
humorous comments on the subject. 


Get your copy of this basic book 
wherever books are sold. J/lustrated 


HANOVER HOUSE 
Garden City, N. Y. 
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thinking people everywhere. Why? Because it takes 
R a world view of world events. Because it’s so clear, 
& lively, reliable. Why don’t you find out for your- 
self? .. . by having The Economist mailed to you 
yw for 3 months by air (but you pay only surface mail 
» rate—$2.50). 
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tbo POLITICAL SEASON that will culminate in next 

November's election is now starting in grim ear- 
nest. Max Aseoli’s editorial comments on the entirely 
new political situation that results from the Presi- 
dent's illness. Sidney Hyman, author of The Ameri- 
can President, deals with the Constitutional provisions 
for such emergencies. Do we need new legislation? 
Mr. Hyman’s answer is the most trenchant we have 
seen in the many commentaries we have had to read 
in recent weeks. 

We must never forget that national politics is the 
sea into which all political streams—state or city— 
ultimately flow. The situation in Georgia, described 
by our Washington Editor, Douglass Cater, and the 
coming Philadelphia mayoralty election, analyzed 
by Hannah Lees, are important in themselves and 
also representative of broader trends. In Georgia a 
Southern demagogue is trying to unseat the senior 
Senator of his state in order to emerge into the na- 
tional political area. Such a story is an old one. What 
is new is the possible emergence of a New South, 
more prosperous but politically regressive. In Phila- 
delphia the independents are split—a lesson to those 
who thought of them as a homogeneous group. Miss 
Lees is a Philadelphia novelist who has worked to 
create that city’s effective Commission on Human 
Relations. 





R” Alan, frequent contributor on Near Eastern 
problems, analyzes the complexities resulting 
from Secretary Dulles’s attempt to stabilize Israel’s 
borders. Although we do not consider his conclusions 
final, we think they are well worth reporting. 

Oliver Townsend, Deputy Executive Manager of 
the Atomic Industrial Forum, surveys the Geneva 
atoms-for-peace meeting. The results of that confer- 
ence are more important than is generally known: 
to us they are at once frightening and alluring, for 
unless the peaceful atom is subjected to interna- 
tional control, it could become a danger to mankind. 

Sabine Gova, who writes about Haiti, has never 
before been published in English, although she has 
written for Swiss and French publications. 

Harold Isaacs is the author of No Peace for Asia. 
Sidney Alexander, poet and novelist, is on the 
faculty of the New School. Anthony Lewis, Pulitzer 
Prize winner, is now on the staff of the New York 
Times. 

Our cover is by Marianne Davidson. 
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If you are a Catholic reader, or 
if you have any interest in learn- 
ing about the Catholic faith and 
the Catholic mind, you should 
know about Image Books, a qual- 
ity series of Catholic writings de- 
signed to bring to the widest pos- 
sible audience the finest Catholic 
literature. 

Image Books are published by 
Doubleday whose Anchor Books 
(about which I will make an im- 
portant announcement in my next 
column), pioneered the current 
move in medium-priced paper- 
bound books which is the most 
significant development in recent 
publishing history. 

Similar to Anchor Books in 
size, format and price range, 
Image Books are also paperbound 
books intended for the permanent 
library of the serious reader. 

There are 26 titles in the Image 
series. They range from “The 
Church Speaks to the Modern 
World,” containing the social 
teachings of Pope Leo XIII, to 
novels like “Father Malachy’s 
Miracle,” by Bruce Marshall. 

Ten new titles have been added 
to the series. Among them are 
“The Autobiography of a Hunted 
Priest,” the experiences of a 
Jesuit in Elizabethan England by 
John Gerard, with an introduc- 
tion by Graham Greene; “The 
Imitation of Christ” by Thomas 
a Kempis, newly edited by Harold 
C. Gardiner, S.J.; G. K. Chester- 
ton’s “The Everlasting Man”; 
Cardinal Newman’s “Grammar of 
Assent”; “A Watch In The Night,” 
a novel about the Middle Ages by 
Helen C. White; and “On The 
Truth of the Catholic Faith, Book 
One: God,” the first complete 
translation in this country of the 
classic by St. Thomas Aquinas. 

Highly praised in Catholic 
circles, Image Books are the best 
present you can give the book 
readers among your Catholic 


friends. 
AL. Day 
EDITOR-AT-LARGE 


Image Books, published by Doubleday & 
Company, range in price from 65¢ to 95¢ 
(with one title at $1.25). They may be 
obtained at any store carrying serious 
paperbound book titles or at any of the 

30 Doubleday Book Shops. For a com- 
lete list of Image titles, send a card to 

. L. Day, Dept. R, Doubleday & 
Company, 575 Madison Avenue, New 

. oe 22, N. Y. 














EDITORIAL 


MAX ASCOLI 





‘The Turning Point 


We HAPPENED to the President 
and to the nation on that Satur- 
day, September 24, can perhaps best 
be defined by the common-law term 
“act of God,” taken in its most literal 
religious sense. On that day a Power 
infinitely beyond our calculations 
stunned us all by affecting the beat 
of one man’s heart. 

It turned out to be no more than 
a gentle warning both to the Presi- 
dent and to the people, but it has 
been enough to convey the notion 
that while the Presidency of Dwight 
Eisenhower may well run through 
its full course, it will surely not 
be continued into a second term. It 
has also been enough to make us 
realize how thoroughly all Ameri- 
cans have lived under Eisenhower's 
spell during these three years. It did 
not make much difference whether 
people subjected themselves to it 
joyfully or felt the need to go on 
record with a protest against it. 
Whether hailed or deplored, the fact 
itself was overpowerins. 

Yet this President has been ex- 
tremely sparing in the use of his 
leadership. Some have said that his 
popularity was irresistible just be- 
cause his leadership was strictly 
rationed and episodic. Actually, what 
the people saw in him, it has been 
said, was a flattering mirror of their 
own good intentions and decency. 

Be this as it may, no matter 
whether his spell has protected or 
distracted us from a mature consid- 
eration of what the times demand of 
us, there is no question that this 
spell will soon be on the wane. The 
final vanishing of the Ike glow is not 
something that we can consider with 
any degree of equanimity. Yet we 
know that this is going to happen. 
Our nation then will be a consider- 
ably darker, colder place—at least 
for some time. 
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For the span of a generation, the 
p-ople have been accustomed to 
place passionate confidence in their 
elected Presidents. Of course there 
have always been those who called 
this passionate confidence a delusion 
or worse. But it is unquestionable 
that from the time Roosevelt ran for 
a second term, in all elections but 
one the American voters have had 
to reckon with the argument of the 
“indispensable man.” The single ex- 
ception was in 1948: Harry Truman’s 
plain earthiness and Tom Dewey's 
robotized competence allowed a fair 
contest between two parties, two 
platforms, and two men with no 
superhuman attributes claimed for 
either of them. 


thw Act oF Gop on that September 
Saturday makes the next Presiden- 
tial campaign something different 
from a perfunctory re-enactment of 
the quadrennial ceremonial. Until 
that day, Eisenhower's §re-elect’on 
seemed to be such a certainty that a 
genuine contest between our two 
parties would have been possible 
only in the incredible hypothesis that 
both had nominated Eisenhower and 
presented two opposing sets of can- 
didates for Vice-President as well as 
for Congress. 

Now, however, we can be sure 
that the next elections will be in 
earnest. The absence of heroes or 
irreplaceable men in either party 
should force the voters to center 
their attention on the working of our 
institutions and the programs of our 
parties. This in itself would be a 
blessing were it not that both the 
voters and the parties are so woe- 
fully unprepared. 

For three years the Republicans 
have been engaged in giving the 
nation their own rendition of the 
New Deal—somewhat flabby, but 





with strikingly few variations from 
the original. The Democrats have 


been plodding their way along the 


middle of the New Deal road. 

The existence of similar features 
in both parties is by no means a 
novelty in American politics. In our 
day the similarity has become a near 
identity, particularly at the Congres- 
sional level. The Democrats have 
been warily avoiding attacks on what 
they had stood for during their 
twenty years in power. The Repub- 
licans have been catching up with 
the reforms of the New Deal, and 
through their grudging acceptance 
have been incorporating them into 
the living constitution of the land. 
It is not surprising that the Repub- 
licans’ New Deal has been led by a 
general, considering the power that, 
as Dr. Win-the-War, Roosevelt gave 
his generals. Rather, we should be 
thankful to our lucky star for having 
had this general at the head of the 
nation. 


HIS Is Not exactly the end of the 

Roosevelt-Eisenhower era, but it 
is the beginning of the end. No won- 
der there is such a chill in the air. 
Much sooner than anybody expected. 
long before political practitioners 
and political thinkers were ready 
with their plans of action, all of a 
sudden we learn that we are on ow 
own. 

Perhaps, indeed certainly, it is 
better this way, and from now on. 
not the least of the many jobs ahead 
is to prevent the artificial concoc- 
tion of myths and the building up 
of heroes. The burden of responsi- 
bility that has fallen on the citizens 
according to their fitness to shoul- 
der it has been heavily increased. 

But there is no denying that it all 
has come so suddenly, and is still so 
bewildering, that somehow it hurts. 
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The Founding Fathers 


And Presidential Disability 


SIDNEY HYMAN 


~ STAGGERING FACT of President 
Eisenhower’s illness has taught us 
something about our design of gov- 
ernment. Most of us, in the course of 
asking ourselves afresh just what the 
Constitution means or does not mean 
in its provisions covering the con- 
tingency of the President's “inabil- 
itv” or “disability,” have learned that 
the framers showed discretion in 
what they stated in their text and 
zenius in what they omitted from it. 

[he Constitution does not define 
who is to make a finding of fact that 
the President is disabled. Nor does it 
state just what it is a Vice-President 
succeeds to when such a finding is 
made. It can be construed to read 
that he succeeds to the actual office 
of President or just to the “powers 
and duties” of the office. 


Deliberate Ambiguity 


Yet it is hardly to be believed that 
this lack of definition was an over- 
sight left to be filled in by more 
acute men of a later age. Much less 
is it to be believed that the notion 
of what a Vice-President succeeds to 
when such a finding is made can be 
clarified by sandpapering a gram- 
matical construction in the Consti- 
tution’s text to show its true and 
glowing meaning. 

The grammatical construction was 
not a shortcoming to be charged 
against the Committee on Style. The 
lack of a definition was by no means 
a regrettable accident. It was the act 
of men who deliberately decided to 
say nothing. The assembled lramers 
had both the lack of a definition and 
the grammatical construction put 
straight to them by one of their own 
number, John Dickinson of Dela- 
ware. Who, he asked, shall determine 
when a President is disabled, and 
what does a Vice-President succeed 
to when this is determined? The an- 
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swer he received from his colleagues 
was a moody silence, followed, as 
was so often the case among those 
longheaded men, by a decision not 
to try to predict the future but to 
permit it a latitude where circum- 
stances can alter cases. 


A SUCCESSION of Our most authorita- 
tive interpreters of the Constitu- 
tion have maintained a similar atti- 
tude on the same question, or have 
spoken up only to point to the ques- 
tion and note its difficulties afresh. 
Mr. Justice Joseph Story, in his 
Commentaries on the Constitution 
of the United States (1833), did not 
analyze the word “inability.” The 
late Professor W. W. Willoughby, 
while suggesting that the primary re- 
sponsibility for determining the “in- 
ability” of a President rests with a 
Vice-President, concluded with a 
“maybe not.” 

Maybe it lay with the Supreme 
Court. Maybe the Court would some 
day decide the whole matter if it had 
before it a specific case challenging 
the validity of the acts of a Vice- 
President who presumed to act as 
President on the ground that the 
latter was disabled. (This has never 





In Case of the Removal of the 
President from Office, or of his 
Death, Resignation, or Inability to 
discharge the Powers and Duties of 
the said Office, the Same shall 
devolve on the Vice President, and 
the Congress may by Law provide 
for the Case of Removal, Death, 
Resignation or Inability, both of 
the President and Vice President, 
declaring what Officer shall then 
act as President, and such Officer 
shall act accordingly, until the 
Disability be removed, or a Presi- 
dent shall be elected. 

—The Constitution 














occurred.) And, said Willoughby, 
maybe the Court would also decide 
the further question—again in a spe- 
cific case that has yet to arise—what 
it is that the Vice-President actually 
succeeds to when the President is dis- 
abled, and who it is that decides 
when the President has recovered. 
Maybe the Court would do this un- 
der a case where a disabled President 
recovered, wanted his office back, 
met the refusal of the Vice-President, 
and hired a firm of lawvers and 
started suit. 

Finally there is the view of so emi- 
nent an authority as Professor Ed- 
ward §. Corwin, who had the mod- 
esty to do no more than raise the 
questions, note what had been said 
about them, and refrain from sug- 
gesting his own answers. 

Nor are there any better direction- 
al signs when one looks at the his- 
tory of Congressional discussions ol 
the matter. In 1886, when Congress 
got around to enacting a new Pres- 
idential-succession law after five 
years of discussion in the wake ol 
President Garfield’s fatal wound, it 
left the question of “disability” un- 
touched. The Judiciary Committee 
of the House in March, 1920, fol- 
lowing President Wilson's collapse 
of health, was not so timid, or rath- 
er some Republican Members of the 
House were not. Four of them intro- 
duced bills or resolutions on the 
question that were discussed in the 
Judiciary Committee but never on 
the floor. 


Proposals of 1920 


In the prospect that when the next 
session of Congress convenes some 
such measures will be introduced, 
it may be of interest to look at the 
minutes of the previous meeting—the 
discussions of 1920. 

One 1920 proposal, known as the 
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Rogers bill, provided that upon 
request of either the House or the 
Senate the Supreme Court would de- 
termine whether the President was 
unable to carry on with his duties. 
Furthermore, the Court on its own 
initiative or on the request of either 
House could determine whether the 
inability had been removed. If it had 
been, the President would resume his 
official duties. What was wrong with 
this? It conferred original jurisdic- 
tion on the Court, which under the 
Constitution has only an appellate 
jurisdicton, except in certain cases 
specifically enumerated. 

A second measure known as the 
Fess resolution had the merit of un- 
derstanding the grounds for this 
objection. It proposed an amendment 
to the Constitution empowering the 
Supreme Court to determine the 
question of disability when asked to 
do so by a concurrent resolution of 
Congress. Moreover, if Congress was 
not in session, the Vice-President 
would be authorized to call a special 
session for this purpose upon the rec- 
ommendation of the Cabinet. 


poor was wrong with this ar- 

rangement? Just about every- 
thing. What criteria would the Court 
use to determine when a President 
was disabled? A common-sense rule 
of thumb? But supposing the Presi- 
dent before his disability had been 
poking his own thumb into the hu- 
man ribs of the Court? Or if the 
Court, meaning to be scientific about 
the matter, called in a committee of 
doctors for the purpose, why vest the 
finding of fact in the Court at all? 
Why not in the American Medical 
\ssociation? And if there, who would 
“ppoint whom? And so on. 

The third and fourth measures 
were known as the Madden and Mc- 
Arthur bills. They differed princi- 
pally in that the McArthur draft de- 
fined inability as illness for a period 
of thirty days or absence from the 
continental United States for the 
same period. Otherwise, both bills 
laced the determination of the ques- 
tion of disability into the hands of 
the Cabinet. The underlying theory 
was that the Cabinet, being in po- 
litical harmony with the President, 
would not be suspected of any ulte- 
rior motive if it decided that the 
President was incapacitated. More- 
over, since the Cabinet was in close 
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touch with the President, it could 
more readily ascertain the facts of 
any particular case and reach a quick 
decision. 

What was wrong with this? The 
presumption that Cabinets can al- 
ways be counted on to be in har- 
mony with the President is false. For 
example, the entire Cabinet that 
John Tyler inherited upon William 
Henry Harrison’s death resigned, ex- 
cept for Secretary of State Daniel 
Webster, with the avowed purpose 
of forcing Tyler out of the Presi- 
dency. 

On the other hand, as Wilson’s 
Secretary of the Treasury David 
Houston observed, a Cabinet that 
was in harmony with the President 
would have every motive not to de- 
clare him disabled, for to do so 
would be to risk the overthrow of his 


policies and of itself also, once his 
Vice-Presidential successor took over. 
And in fact, a close reading of the 
record will indicate that Wilson’s 
own fear of just this at the hands of 
Vice-President Thomas R. Marshall 
was the underlying reason why he 
clung to the powers as well as the 
office of the Presidency, however in- 
capacitated. 


Compounded Variables 


One could go on with the list of 
other legislative proposals to solve 
the question of disability. But all, in 
the difficulties they at once bring up, 
serve only to explain why the framers 
of the Constitution chose to leave 
open any final determination of the 
question; why they trusted to the 
pragmatic judgments of the future, 
acting on the special situation of the 
moment, to decide what could best 
be done to make the machinery of 
government go forward whenever a 
President is disabled. 


Today, for example, as Mr. Eisen- 
hower continues his recovery, this 
fact itself overrules what Walter 
Lippmann proposed in the first mo- 
ment of shock when the extent of the 
peril in which the President lay 
seemed far graver than it did later 
on. Mr. Lippmann proposed that 
the President should call Congress 
into special session, inform it of his 
incapacity, and ask that Vice-Presi- 
dent Nixon be entrusted temporarily 
with the powers but not the office 
of President. 

The sense of insecurity and uncer- 
tainty with which we are left when 
we look at the mercurial words “in- 
ability” and “disability” in the Con- 
stitution is, admittedly, not a pleasant 
matter to contemplate. 

But every constitutional order 
imposes some sort of price for the 
elements of strength it has. And no 
constitutional order, however con- 
structed, can avoid every risk inher- 
ent in the fact that men, after all, 
are rather mortal. If we have to live 
with what Professor Corwin in his 
book on the Presidency captions 
“Another Danger Spot—Presidential 
Disability,” this is a price we have to 
pay for Presidential leadership. 

The nature of that leadership is 
unpredictable; no two Presidents 
have exerted it in the same way. 
Moreover, the disability of a Presi- 
dent may have entirely different 
consequences, depending on the time 
during his tenure of office when it 
occurs. Finally, who can foresee the 
kind, degree, and duration of the 
disabilities that may occur? 


— one considers all these com- 
pounded variables, it is surpris- 
ing to find some commentators 
suggesting that Vice-President Rich- 
ard Nixon and the White House 
team may be clearing away constitu- 
tional ambiguities and putting down 
solid precedents for the conduct of 
the official business during the in- 
capacity of future Presidents. How 
can there be “solid precedents” fon 
situations that are by their very na- 
ture wholly unpredictable? 

We must admit that there is a leak 
in our sturdy Constitutional rool, 
and the better part of wisdom would 
seem to be to reconcile ourselves to 
living with it and taking in each case 
the steps that the emergency de- 
mands. 
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Regression vs. Conservatism 


In Georgia 


DOUGLASS CATER 


I Georeia, for the third time in two 
decades, a Talmadge is making 
preparations to go to the United 
States Senate. Former Governor Her- 
man E. Talmadge, son of the Eugene 
who tried but never managed to get 
beyond the Governor’s Mansion in 
Atlanta, is busily getting ready to 
challenge Senator Walter F. George, 
whose sixth term expires next year. 
Right now the betting odds in At- 
lanta’s Democratic circles are 
that the forty-two-year-old Talmadge 
will beat the seventy-seven-year-old 
George—if it should come to a vote. 
The victory of Talmadge would 
mean something quite different from 
a mere return to an old-fashioned 
kind of demagogy. Rather it would 
mean a rebuke to the conservative, 
constructive brand of statesmanship 
that the South has offered in Con- 
gress, particularly in matters of for- 
eign policy. It could very well be 
that the new industrialized South 
may become isolationist and protec- 
tionist. As Georgia has moved with 
astounding rapidity away from its 
economic underdevelopment, the 
prospect that it may turn into a po- 
litically underdeveloped area is a 
matter of major national concern. 
Indeed, the Georgia situation is of 
more than national importance be- 
cause of the world prominence Sen- 
ator George has achieved this past 
year. In every way he stands out 
ahead of pro-Administration Repub- 
licans as the man who has firmly and 
courageously rebuffed the attempts 
of the Senate irreconcilables to 
wreck the President’s foreign policy. 
The austere, white-haired Chairman 
of the Foreign Relations Committee 
has proved a farsighted and firm 
guide for an Administration that 
desperately needed foreign-policy 
leadership in the Senate after two 
years of the good-hearted but inept 
efforts of Senator Alexander Wiley of 
Wisconsin. Herman Talmadge, on 
the other hand, if he should come 
to Washington, could be expected 
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to bring new life to the momentarily 
quiescent band of isolationists. 


A’ UNEASY quiet hangs over the Geor- 
+4 gia political scene. The young 
man has not formally announced his 
candidacy. Neither has the old one. 
Both deny that a contest exists, each 
hoping privately to rally a show of 
strength that will persuade the other 
to yield gracefully before the formal 
campaign season begins next spring. 
Talmadge resides on a large planta- 
tion at Lovejoy, south of Atlanta, 
where his wife, Betty, has built up a 
half-million-dollar ham-curing busi- 
ness. He maintains a law office in 
Atlanta that is a lively focal point 
for state government outside the gov- 
ernment. A steady stream of favor 
seekers files through asking interces- 
sion with Talmadge appointees who 
still hold key positions in the new 
state administration. Talmadge hand- 
picked his successor, Marvin Grif- 
fin, but of late there have been 
rumors of discord between the two. 

Talmadge appears each Monday 
night on his own half-hour television 
program sponsored by an Atlanta 
tire company, helps edit his weekly 
newspaper, the Statesman, inherited 
from his father, and during a recent 
fifty-day period delivered forty-nine 
speeches at various gatherings 
throughout the state. Without once 
mentioning Senator George by name, 
Talmadge is deriding almost every- 
thing George has come to stand for. 


Senator George 


In contrast to Talmadge’s activity, 
George has been resting at his home 
since Congress adjourned. Respond- 
ing to inquiries from the press, he 
has said he wanted to continue his 
service in the Senate but has post- 
poned making a final decision. Close 
friends, however, have come away 
assured that he intends to make the 
race and, indeed, is prepared to make 
a valiant fight. He has added a 
shrewd ex-newspaperman to his staff. 


Recently he announced plans to de- 
liver a dozen or so speeches in the 
state before Congress reconvenes. 

George’s carefully maintained 
tranquillity has been ruffled only 
once so far. Late in August, the 
Savannah Morning News carried an 
editorial urging George to retire 
gracefully because of his age. The 
Associated Press promptly picked 
it up, noting that the Savannah 
paper has “long been a staunch 
supporter of Senator George” but 
failing to note that it has been an 
even stauncher supporter of the two 
Talmadges. The Senator retorted 
that some of those who wanted him 
to quit may be “in their dotage,” a 
possible allusion to the fact that the 
newspaper’s chairman of the board 
is several years his senior. 


gpd oF George’s weakness in the 
approaching contest arises from a 
dilemma common to legislators from 
the South who have slowly climbed 
the ladder of Congressional seniority 
in Washington. Unlike the tightly 
contested two-party states, the one- 
party system of the Deep South per- 
mits an outstanding political figure 
to get elected to the Senate and stay 
there a long time without much in- 
volvement in local party imbroglios, 
or, except during an election year, 
doorstep politicking. His political 
following more resembles a broad 
social circle than a machine. As far as 
politicians back home are concerned, 
he is a lone wolf, maintaining strict 
neutrality toward other contests, in- 
cluding that of the state’s other 
Senator. It is confidently expected, 
for example, that Senator Richard B. 
Russell will keep aloof from the 
George-Talmadge struggle. 
Seniority, with its various per- 
quisites, permits the Southern Sen- 
ator to handle the constituency de- 
mands of his state very well indeed, 
as a look at Georgia’s air bases, 
dams, and other evidences of Fed- 
eral largess will show. Seniority has 
also given an indelible Southern 
imprint to all important legislation. 
All the same, after long years in 
Washington a feeling of remoteness 
is bound to develop between a 
Senator and the people back home. 
The tall, dignified George, who 
pursued an austere path even in his 
youth, was elected to the Senate in 
1922, after long judicial service, 
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to hll the unexpired term of Thom- 
Watson. Old-timers — recall 
that he had to wage a lairly vigorous 


as E. 


campaign for re-election in 1926 
against Chief Justice Richard B. 
Russell, Sr., father of the present 


junior Senator. In 1938 George had 
a tough fight to defeat Eugene Tal- 
madge in the Democratic primary 
but received an unexpected assist 
when President Roosevelt inter- 
vened in behalf of a third candidate, 
arousing sympathy for the belea- 
guered Senator. 


a was his last real race. Since 
- then, as he risen in na- 
tional prominence, he has increas- 
ingly lost contact with the voters of 
the state. A local politician estimated 
that the senior Senator has not been 
in a hundred of the state’s 159 coun- 
ties since 1938. One Georgia pub- 
lisher, irritated by a personal slight, 
complained to me half facetiously 
that his choice would be whether to 
vote for a representative of Georgia 
or of the nation. 


‘Old Gene’ 


But the capacity of Southern Sen- 
ators to survive such estrangement 
in spite of state politics is remark- 
able. In the neighboring state ol 
Alabama, for example, Senator John 
Sparkman went home last year to 
face a bitter campaign attack that 
he had “sold out” the South as the 
1952 Democratic Vice-Presidential 
nominee. After two months of active 
campaigning, he pulled through by 
a handsome margin. The fear of 


has 
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The late Governor Eugene Talmadge and his son Herman 


losing local political contact, how- 
ever, remains constant. Evidence is 
the case of Tom Connally, who re- 
turned to his native Texas in 1952 
to find the situation so far gone that 


he surrendered without a_ fight. 
In Herman Talmadge, George 
faces an opponent who offers a 


vigorous, appealing alternative to 
the voters of the state. Herman Tal- 
madge is, of course, a second-gen- 
eration politician skilled in the art 
of playing on the emotions of the 
Georgia voters. His father held an 
uneasy dominance over Georgia 
politics for a decade and a half until 
his death in 1946. Old Gene, of the 
red galluses and the chewing to- 
bacco, was a college graduate, and 
both the son and father of college 
graduates. Unlike Huey Long in 
Louisiana, he grew up in fairly pros- 
perous circumstances, but he turned 
himself into a self-made illiterate. 
Famous as a fiery stump speaker, the 
elder Talmadge was able to draw 
support from the two elements that 
really counted—the “wool hats” of 
rural Georgia who by reason of the 
county unit system dominate its elec- 
toral processes, and the “special inter- 
ests” in Atlanta, representing mainly 
Northern capital. 


b grecners ruled with a scarcely 
concealed contempt for consti- 
tuted authority. When he died only 
a lew weeks before he was scheduled 
to begin a new term as governor, 
son Herman picked up the legacy. 
A few political henchmen had antic- 
ipated the senior Talmadge’s de- 





mise and had arranged to have sev- 
eral hundred write-in votes for 
Herman. The son, with a_ bare 
margin of support in the Talmadge- 
domunated state legislature, prompt- 
ly claimed right of succession, seiz- 
ing the office with strong-arm tactics 
from retiring Governor Ellis Arnall, 
who had sought to turn it over to 
Lieutenant Governor-elect M. E. 
Thompson. For two months the 
thirty-three-year-old Talmadge main- 
tained his rule. The state Supreme 
Court finally resolved the matter in 
Thompson’s favor. 


Herman as Governor 


But young Talmadge, who had the 
reputation of being something of a 
playboy during his father’s lifetime, 
proved an adept campaigner and in 
1948 was elected to the governor- 
ship. He turned out to be quite 
different from his father as far as 
the substance of government was 
concerned. He took over the reins 
at a time when the South as a whole 
was experiencing a fantastic burst 
ol economic progress. A long-time 
intimate of both Talmadges summed 
up the difference this way: “Old 
Gene used to say, when we talked 
about increasing teacher wages, 
‘Keep ‘em poor, keep ‘em honest.’ 
He believed in an economy of desti- 
tution. Herman, on the other hand, 
has never hesitated to pay for the 
services the state must provide now- 
adays.” 

Even his worst enemies concede 
that the younger Talmadge, with 
his remarkable memory for detail, 
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proved an able administrator. One 
widely cited statistic is that he spent 
more on education during his six- 
year tenure than had been spent in 
the preceding sixty. He had the 
means. Reneging on a campaign 
promise, he imposed a three per cent 
sales tax applying even to absolute 
essentials. This helped give him 
almost twice as much annual reve- 
nue as his predecessor had had at his 
disposal. The Talmadge tax program 
derives approximately eighty per 
cent of its revenue from various 
forms of sales taxes, Georgia ranking 
second among the states in this form 
of levy. 

Unlike most Georgia governors, 
Talmadge left office last January 
still widely popular, able to claim 
in his farewell address that in spite 
of his monumental program the 
budget was balanced and there was 
a small surplus in the treasury. 
What he didn’t point out was that 
his program committed the state to 
a sharply ascending schedule of 
spending for which his successor 
would have to find the additional 
revenue. 

A few days after Talmadge left 
office, the State Auditor predicted 
a $61-million deficit during Gover- 
nor-elect Marvin Griffin’s first year. 
Talmadge-inspired quasi-independ- 
ent authorities, for which the state 
is morally if not legally obligated, 
have accumulated a bonded indebt- 
edness of nearly $250 million. 


7 NO ONE can deny that Herman 

Talmadge helped bring changes 
to Georgia. At the same time he has 
resisted political change every inch 
of the way and sought new ways to 
preserve the old institutions. He 
fought to preserve the white primary 
and, failing, tried to do the same 
thing by a re-registration law. He 
worked desperately to extend the no- 
torious county unit system. 


A Southern Nixon? 


I recently called on Talmadge in his 
Atlanta law office, the first visit I had 
paid him since 1949 when he was 
still a new governor. Then he had 
invited me to ride along over to the 
Capitol and talked to a_ political 
crony rather freely in my presence, 
exhibiting a cocky defiance of the 
“city boys” in Atlanta, who he felt 
were out to get him. This time there 
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were evidences of greater maturity. 
He had a smoothness, a quick and 
assured way of responding to ques- 
tions, and considerable skill in steer- 
ing them toward prefabricated an- 
swers. It is not at all surprising that 
Talmadge has been described as a 
Southern Richard M. Nixon. 

Talmadge has understood well the 
changes in public-relations tech- 
niques that have occurred since his 
father’s time. In a magazine inter- 
view describing his adjustment to tel- 
evision, “the best weapon in America 
for influencing public opinion,” he 
remarked quite candidly: “The ora- 
torical pitches don’t go over so well 
... Luse a calm, deliberate, rational, 
reasonable approach on TV. The 
viewer sitting in the quiet comfort 
of his home is not subject to the emo- 
tional hysteria of the stump.” 

The elder Talmadge could practice 
race baiting in the bold manner. 
His son manages some race baiting 
too, but in a more sophisticated 
way. A campaign pamphlet in 1952, 
for example, just insinuated that his 
opponents believed in social frater- 
nization between the races. It was 
replete with wholly unrelated photo- 
graphs of Negroes and whites danc- 
ing together. 

On foreign policy, Talmadge, per- 
haps convinced that the new South 
is losing the strong international- 
ism fostered by a_ cotton-export 
economy, pulls no punches in his 
espousal of a neo-isolationist posi- 
tion. I listened to a speech he deliv- 
ered at a banquet of the Georgia 
Credit Men. In a dry, almost pedes- 
trian manner, he regaled his audi- 
ence with a farfetched account of 
postwar foreign policy: our aid to 
Great Britain (“like you and me go- 
ing down to the bank and endorsing 
a check over to John D. Rockefel- 
ler”) ; our military project in Paki- 
stan (“a small country in Asia about 
as far away as you can get without 
starting back again”) ; our rehabili- 
tation of the Japanese textile indus- 
try. He lambasted the United Na- 
tions, the Korean War, Executive 
agreements, and the proposed geno- 
cide convention. (“If I got up here 
and said I didn’t think much of the 
Mohammedans or the Presbyterians, 
under that convention I could be 
taken to The Hague and tried. And 
it could be ratified any hour. . . .”) 
Against this internationalist lunacy 





he offered the sturdy comfort of the 
Bricker amendment. 


The Dimmer Shore 


Shortly after the war, former Gov- 
ernor Ellis Arnall heralded a new 
era in the South in his book The 
Shore Dimly Seen. Arnall boldly 
prophesied that his region was to 
give birth to a new and hardier 
brand of liberalism. But as one Geor- 
gian remarked to me not long ago, 
“That shore has gotten a whole lot 
dimmer in the past few years.” 

The prosperity that has come and 
is still coming to the Deep South has 
lived up to the fondest predictions 
of an Arnall. A cotton economy has 
been displaced and many times sur- 
passed in cash value by cattle pro- 
duction. Even the quick-growing 
slash pine that straggles across the 
Georgia landscape has come to be of 
value in paper manufacture and is 
now the second largest cash crop. 
More striking still has been the shift 
to an industrial and urban way of 
life. Atlanta is no longer simply a 
distribution center for Northern 
products but a primary industrial 
center itself and a focus of intellec- 
tual ferment. Negroes—at last count 
approximately 150,000 of them— 
have won the franchise in Georgia, 
and Negro leaders have been elected 
to education boards in three Geor- 
gia cities. 

In contrast, the grip of archaic po- 
litical institutions has remained un- 
changed. The provision against a gov- 
ernor’s succeeding himself dumps out 
of office the good and bad alike. The 
provision for rotating state senate 
seats every two years among the 
counties within each senatorial dis- 
trict prevents any growth of expe- 
rience and tends to make that body 
a vassal of the special interests. The 
governor holds fantastic arbitrary 
power over the state Democratic con- 
vention and its executive committee. 
And the one-party system makes it 
well-nigh impossible to set up a new 
competitive political organization 
that can survive beyond a single can- 
didate or a single issue. 


B” MOST OPPRESSIVE Of all is the 
county unit system, which means 
that the vote of a single citizen of 
Echols County can nullify the votes 
of 122 citizens of Fulton County, 
which contains Atlanta. As Geor- 
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gia’s urban population continues to 
grow and its rural population to 
shrink, the relative defranchisement 
caused by this system becomes 
greater. 

Of course, it is possible to ex- 
plain the dilemma in terms of these 
restrictions. But why the failure ol 
somebody to do something about it? 

For the most part, the growing busi- 
ness community appears untroubled, 
content to negotiate for its special 
interests with a Talmadge. Above all 
it is governed by caution. The pros- 
pect of a George-Talmadge clash, fon 
example, has caused shudders. Even 
so loyal an old friend of Senator 
George as Robert W. Woodrufl, 
chairman of the board of Coca-Cola 
and a prime mover in Georgia poli- 
tics, has reportedly urged him to re- 
tire gracefully. 


A Businessman Speaks 


I called on one of the prominent 
political fund raisers for the business 
community in his Atlanta office. The 
paneled reception room with its oil 
portraits and its copies of Punch on 
ihe table bespoke the cosmopolitan 
culture of the new Atlanta. But the 
businessman, large, leathery-laced, 
and distinctly Southern, seemed un- 
comfortable in his sophisticated sur- 
roundings. “There is no question 
about Herman’s going to the Senate. 
I know he’s going to run. I don’t 
blame him. If he doesn’t run he’s 
politically dead.” Was he concerned 
about displacing George with ‘Tal- 
madge? “There is no difference be- 
tween Herman and George except 
that Herman will be more outspoken 
in trying to preserve the rights of 
the states. We’re headed now toward 

kind of totalitarianism with the 
Federal government taking over ev- 
erything.” 

Had he examined Talmadge’s 
views as expressed in his weekly 
newspaper? “I don’t read the States- 
man. I told Herman to quit sending 
it to me. I may disapprove of some 
of his attitudes, but the good over- 
balances the bad.” 

As an afterthought I mentioned 
the county unit system. “I’m for it,” 
he replied. “It keeps us away from 
big-city machine control. In the 
counties the people haven't been cor- 
rupted.” What about the county 
machines? “Well, you do have court- 
house gangs, but they are anti- 
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monopoly, anti-union, and anti- 


gangster.” 


b gen LIBERAI. COMMUNITY — also 
- seems strangely hushed. Ellis Ar- 
nall, who gained national reputation 
as its spokesman, has turned to a 
prosperous law practice that keeps 
him outside Georgia a great deal of 
the time. He talks of running for 
ofhce again, but according to asso- 
ciates, he probably won't ever get 
around to it. His leadership has been 
dissipated. “Ellis is pretty sour now- 
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adays,” one former friend remarked. 
“He blames the Supreme Court for 
all the Southern liberal’s problems. 
The truth is he lacks the imagination 
and the drive to find new political 
solutions to new problems.” 

The Republican Party of Georgia 
remains as weak as ever, its leader- 
ship engaged in [ratricidal bickering. 
One of its ablest members, Elbert P. 
Tuttle, was rewarded last year with 
a judgeship that removed him from 
further political activity. 


© ssteapagee LABOR still has a long 
hard road ahead. According to 
the optimistic estimate of one Geor- 
gia labor leader, “If we take a solid 
position we might swing eighty to a 
hundred thousand votes.” But tak- 
ing a solid position seemed far from 
certain. Labor leaders have no love 
for George’s record on domestic is- 
sues. The pending merger of the cro 





and AFL has created uncertainty. 
“All in all,” said the leader, “it might 
be smart to sit the thing out.” 


‘The Biggest Man’ 


It is strange how a legend feeds on 
itself. The Talmadges have not been 
unbeatable in Georgia. Gene was 
beaten twice for the Senate, by Rus 
sell and George respectively, and 
once for the governorship by Ellis 
Arnall. His final election was won 
with a minority of the popular vote 
Herman Talmadge has won twice at 
the polls but was trounced solidly 
in 1952 by a volunteer citizens’ group 
in his fight to extend the county 
unit system. He and his followers 
devoted every conceivable technique 
to the effort and spent an estimated 
$300,000. His opponents, who suc 
ceeded for once in rousing church 
and lay leaders to decry race baiting. 
beat him with a $15,000 budget. 

It is barely conceivable that pub 
lic opinion in Georgia may not be 
so isolated as the political experts in 
Atlanta believe. Television, which 
now reaches an estimated filty per 
cent of its families, has had a strong 
impact in awakening people to the 
perils of the hydrogen age. I took i 
straw poll of my own on the poten- 
tial contest, driving from Atlanta to 
Macon along a back road, stopping 
at random to ask the country people 
whom they would vote for and why. 
Twelve declared for George and sev- 
en for Talmadge. The most frequent- 
ly mentioned point in George’s fa- 
vor was that he was “the biggest man 
in Washington today.” George, they 
felt, could keep us out of war. 

The Democratic primary is still 
eleven months away, and_ possibly 
more fighting spirit will be engen- 
dered as campaign time draws closer. 
But to suggest at this point that the 
Talmadge strength may be somewhat 
illusory provokes firm rebuttal even 
from some who claim to be George’s 
firmest supporters. Apparently it will 
be up to the senior Senator to pro 
vide the courage and initiative to 
overcome such defeatism. The situa 
tion is the more ironic because the 
enlightened voters of Georgia are 
not being called to rally around 
some daring young liberal but mere- 
ly the tried and trusted Senatoi 
George whom Roosevelt tried to 
purge almost two decades ago for 
being too conservative. 
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The Philadelphia Election: 


Crusaders and Machines 


HANNAH LEES 


_ YEARS ago Philadelphia threw 
out the Republican machine that 
had run the city for sixty-seven years. 
It voted in a new charter and a new 
reform administration. This fall, as 
the city gets ready to elect a new 
mayor, Philadelphia is asking itself 
an uncomfortable question that a 
good many cities would like an- 
swered: Can a crusader get the 
backing of a political machine and 
still remain a crusader? 

In Philadelphia there are two cru- 
saders and two machines. Senior 
crusader Richardson Dilworth, the 
Democratic candidate for mayor, is 
responsible more than any other one 
person for replacing Philadelphia's 
corrupt machine rule with a govern- 
ment so effective and so progressive 
that last March city officials came 
from all over the country to see how 
it was done. Yet Dilworth has never 
been elected to any office higher than 
district attorney and his own party 
very nearly refused to nominate him 
for mayor at the primaries last 
spring. 

The Republican candidate tor 
mayor, junior crusader W. Thacher 
Longstreth, had even more trouble 
than Dilworth with his party organi- 
zation last spring. The two men have 
a number of other things in com- 
mon. Dilworth, a vigorous, highly 
photogenic Yale-educated lawyer, 
looks a lot younger than his filty- 
seven years. Longstreth, a vigorous, 
highly photogenic Princeton-educat- 
ed advertising executive, looks even 
younger than his thirty-four. Both 
have handsome wives and _ large 
handsome families who help cam- 
paign for them. Both love campaign- 
ing and are at their best when they 
meet the voters on street corners. 
There are, of course, differences be- 
tween the two men. Dilworth likes 
politics in all its phases, and is not 
ashamed to admit it. Longstreth says 
he hates the political side of politics 
and protests that he never thought 
of running for office until a group 
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of relorm-minded Republicans came 
calling on him last March. 


7 YEARS AGO the Democratic 
Party was hard to find in Phila- 
delphia. Most of the few ward lead- 
ers and committeemen the party 
could number worked at City Hall 
on the Republican payroll. Everyone 
knew City Hall was corrupt, and a 
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few people even wondered if some- 
thing couldn’t be done about it. 
Richardson Dilworth, fresh out of 
the Marines, began hearing things 
that caught his interest. Trained to 
collect evidence, Dilworth began col- 
lecting it. As trial lawyer for the 
Philadelphia Transit Company, he 
had to spend a good deal of time 
talking to cops about accidents and 
claims. But sometimes the cops 
talked to him about other things 
instead—about how much it cost to 
get on the force, for instance, and 
how much to stay there. 

A client in the oil-burner business 
brought another interesting story. 
He had never griped about the fixed 
fee the boys down at City Hall 
charged for issuing a permit to in- 


stall: ten dollars per burner and 
ten cents per gallon per tank. But 
now that he'd had a fight with some- 
one down there, he couldn’t get a 
permit at any price. 

Another client who was moving a 
big manufacturing company lrom 
Chicago to Philadelphia wanted le- 
gal advice about a water deal he 
had been offered. He had been told 
at the Water Bureau that his water 
bill, which would normally run 
about twelve thousand dollars a 
year, could be cut to five thousand 
for an under-the-counter fee of only 
two thousand. When he expressed 
misgivings, the Water Bureau people 
had given him a list of satisfied man- 
ufacturers he could check with. 

As Dilworth began publicizing 
these stories, other policemen, de- 
tectives, firemen, and minor bureau- 
crats began bringing in more stories. 
Dilworth decided it was time some- 
one ran for mayor on a clean-up- 
City-Hall platform. Politics was not 
new to him. He had been a Demo- 
cratic committeeman and had run 
successfully for the state senate back 
in the 1930’s. The Democratic or- 
ganization, which obviously had 
nothing to lose, was cheerfully will- 
ing to let Dilworth have a try. But 
Dilworth’s campaign in 1947 was 
actually managed and tought by 
hundreds of independent voters— 
Republicans as well as Democrats— 
who saw real hope for the first time. 

Dilworth put on a dramatic and 
sometimes rough-and-tumble cam- 
paign, and he was answered in kind. 
At one point Sheriff Austin Mee- 
han, Dilworth’s chief target, called 
him such names that Mrs. Dilworth 
got down out of her husband’s sound 
truck and hit the sheriff with her 
handbag. Dilworth hurled charges 
in all directions, but he supported 
them with names, dates, and figures. 
Too many Philadelphians, however, 
were still asleep, and not enough of 
those who listened believed what 
they heard. 

The Republican victory in 1947 
was still automatic, although the 
usual majority was eaten into con- 
siderably. Six months later a civic 
group investigating Dilworth’s cam- 
paign charges turned in a corrobo- 
rating report that led to a series of 
prosecutions and convictions. The 
chief of the amusement-tax division 
committed suicide, leaving a note 
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naming six men with whom he had 
split two hundred thousand dollars 
of stolen tax money. Within the next 
week the receiver of taxes, the fire 
marshal, and the director of supplies 
and purchases were also all under 
investigation. 


A Promise Kept 


Mayors are elected in Philadelphia 
every four years. In 1949, an off year, 
Dilworth ran for comptroller, and 
his old friend Joseph Sill Clark ran 
for treasurer on the Democratic tick- 
et to keep the protest movement alive. 
They won by over a hundred thou- 
sand votes, even though Philadel- 
phia’s registration that year was 
730,000 Republicans to 278,000 Dem- 
ocrats. 

A year later Dilworth was_per- 
suaded to have a try at cleaning 
up the state by running for gover- 
nor. Pennsylvania state politics had 
been about on a par with Philadel- 
phia’s. But the state, like the city, 
was apathetic at first. Dilworth lost 
again, but again by a small margin. 

He carried Philadelphia by a land- 
slide, and everyone, including the 
Democratic City Committee, saw 
him as a sure winner in the mayor- 
alty election the following year. 
But Dilworth said “No.” Clark had 
backed Dilworth the whole way in 
four years of tough battle. Now 
Dilworth was backing Clark for 
mayor. 

The Democratic City Committee 
tried everything to make Dilworth 
change his mind. Clark was a quiet, 
somewhat acid fellow, unknown 
outside conservative Chestnut Hill 
where he lived. He could never win, 
the City Committee argued, while 
Dilworth had it in the bag. Dil- 
worth knew that, and he wanted 
to be mayor and finish what he had 
started. But he had made a promise, 
and he stuck by it. He forced the 
party—he was strong enough to do 
it—to take Clark as its candidate for 
mayor. Dilworth himself ran for dis- 
trict attorney. 


agrees all the reform forces 
4+¥f in the city, realizing that more 
than a change of party in power was 
needed, had been working for sev- 
eral years to evolve a new city char- 
ter which would provide a strong 
civil-service system for the more than 
twenty-five thousand jobs at City 
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Hall and which would also separate 
completely the powers of adminis- 
tration, which was the mayor’s job, 
from those of legislation, which was 
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the city council’s. Given a good may- 
or, the proposed charter was about 
as graftprool as a city charter could 
be, and for once the Republican and 
Democratic organizations were in 
agreement: Neither of them wanted 
it. But Philadelphia did. Even 
though ward leaders and committee- 
men dragged their feet, the voters 
came out in 1951 and voted in the 
new, charter overwhelmingly. 

In the fall of 1951, Clark and Dil- 
worth, who had both helped build 
and promote the charter, were elect- 
ed mayor and district attorney in a 
Democratic landslide, with a council- 
manic slate that included a Chestnut 
Hill housewife active in mental 
health, a lawyer prominent in 
church affairs, and several others not 
previously found in Philadelphia po- 
litical circles. 

So after four years of battle the 
reform forces were in City Hall. But 
so were the Democratic machine 
politicians. The City Committee, on 
whose ticket the reformers had run 
and won, felt that it was they who 
had won and they who should reap 
the rewards. A little grade-school 
arithmetic might have shown the 
flaw in their reasoning. That vear, 
1951, there were still only 319,000 
registered Democrats in Philadel- 
phia. But Clark and Dilworth had 
been elected by a vote of 448,000. 
Allowing for 20,000 voters not reg- 
istered in either party, at least 109,- 
000 registered Republicans must 
have voted for the Democratic can- 


didates. 


When Mayor Clark and District 
Attorney Dilworth began looking in 
nonpolitical places and even beyond 
the city limits for the best men to 
help put the new charter to work, 
there were loud complaints about 
ingratitude and carpetbagging. Fur- 
thermore, the same City Committee 
that wanted at least a chance to re- 
ward the faithful controlled almost 
two-thirds of the city council, which 
almost at once began pushing 
through a law that any jobholder 
had to be a long-time resident ol 
Philadelphia. 

The new charter, especially the 
civil-service sections ol it, was soon 
under heavy fire. Two years alter 
the new charter was voted in, the 
city council proposed twenty-one 
amendments that would have re- 
leased all sorts of jobs [rom any 
civil-service rating and generally put 
Philadelphia right back where it 
had been, at least in terms of patron- 
age if not of graft. 

Clark and Dilworth had to go out 
and campaign lor the charter all 
over again. But Philadelphia. still 
knew what it wanted, and the char- 
ter held up under fire. 


S° pip Joe Clark. A huge new air- 
\/ port rose up in the southwest 
end of town. Over six hundred wom- 
en crossing guards were assigned to 
watch over schoolchildren and _re- 
lease the regular police for work on 
tougher assignments. Philadelphia’s 
notorious water began to taste bet- 
ter, and the town got a national 
award as the cleanest city. Under a 
health commissioner from Colorado 
the city’s hospitals and. health facil- 
ities grew and began to function as 
they should. Under an imaginative 
recreation commissioner and his first 
deputy (from California) a tent 
theater sprouted in Fairmount Park, 
and wonderful crazy structures  be- 
gan turning vacant lots into play- 
grounds that drew kids off the 
streets. A comprehensive civil-service 
system was set up, and city employ- 
ces got in the habit of expecting to 
do a full day’s work for a day’s pay. 
Clark emerged unexpectedly as the 
most effective mayor Philadelphia 
had ever known and the strongest 
man in town politically. 

Dilworth was assuredly also the 
most effective district attorney Phil- 
adelphia had ever known. Thomas 
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McBride, vice-chancellor of the Phil- 
adelphia Bar Association and some- 
thing of a crusader himself, has said 
that Dilworth’s record of thirty 
thousand convictions in three years 
without a single violation of indi- 
vidual rights even being charged is 
almost unique among public pros- 
ecutors. 

But Dilworth, caught between a 
backlog of nineteen thousand cases 
and a rising crime rate all over the 
country, didn’t make many head- 
lines. So the Democratic City Com- 
mittee began thinking of him not 
as the man who had put the party in 
power by bucking the line when the 
going was tough but as the man who 
had lost twice and then walked out 
when he could have won. And it 
couldn’t forget his stand on those 
twenty-one amendments to the char- 
ter. 

Some leading Democrats in the 
state wanted to run Dilworth again 
lor governor in 1954, but William ]. 
Green, Jr., a U.S. Representative 
from Philadelphia’s growing north- 
east and the new chairman of the 
Democratic City Committee, blocked 
the nomination. George M. Leader 
was nominated instead and surpris- 
ingly got elected. Once again some- 
one else profited by Dilworth’s 
earlier unsuccessful campaign. 

Just before the mayoralty prima- 
ries last spring, Congressman Green 
and his committee weren’t entirely 
happy with either Clark or Dil- 
worth, but at least Clark looked like 
a sure winner. Then they found 
themselves up against a familiar sit- 
uation, only in reverse. Clark had 
said all along that he was going to 
be a one-term mayor as the only 
sure way of resisting political pres- 
sure while he put through new re- 
forms. He stuck to it. It has been 
said that he wants to run for the 
Senate next year. It has also been 
said that he promised to support Dil- 
worth this time just as Dilworth 
supported him last time. Probably 
both rumors are true. In any case 
Clark said—and said it very loud— 
that he was for Dilworth. 

The Democratic City Committee 
combed its ranks for another can- 
didate. Stories began circulating that 
Dilworth had alienated too many 
people because of his strong lan- 
guage, and that he might lose the 
Negro vote because his law firm was 
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defending William J. Levitt in the 
N.A.A.C.P.’s suit to force the builder 
to admit Negroes to nearby Levit- 
town. Dilworth said that you can’t 
turn down an old client just because 
you don‘t agree with his social phi- 
losophy and left it at that. Philadel- 
phia’s Negro voters must also take 
into account that Dilworth had five 
Negro lawyers in the district attor- 
ney’s office, trying cases for the first 
time in Philadelphia’s history, and 
another young Negro lawyer—whom 
he considers one of his brightest 
men—in his own firm. 

It finally became clear to the Dem. 
ocratic City Committee that there 
simply wasn’t another candidate 
within several hundred thousand 
votes of Dilworth. They nominated 
him, and after a still harder strug- 
gle, which both Dilworth and Clark 
had to pitch into, some six or seven 
charter-minded councilmanic candi- 
dates were also nominated. 


se REFORM politician always has 
the problem of how to hold 
the independents without losing 
the votes of the regular party organ- 
ization, which he also needs to be 
elected. He knows that political ma- 
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chines, like it or not, are an unavoid- 
able part of our democratic system 
and that even though they are not 
necessarily corrupt, they inevitably 
consume as well as generate power. 

If Dilworth finds himself in a posi- 
tion to exercise the mayor’s veto 
when the city council tries its next 
fast play, he will owe it in large 





measure to the independent Repub- 
licans who like the kind of govern- 
ment they have been having lately 
and want to keep it. Democratic reg- 
istration has been climbing recently, 
but there are still two hundred thou- 
sand more registered Republicans 
than Democrats in Philadelphia. 


The Republicans 


What has been happening on the 
Republican side in Philadelphia is 
close to a replica of what has been 
happening on the Democratic side. 
Once again, it’s hard to tell whether 
the independents have imposed 
themselves on the machine or 
the machine has finally got around 
to the idea that it can afford to let 
in a few independents. 

Thacher Longstreth, a reformer in 
the classical pattern, has had to be- 
gin with reform within his own 
party, and one of his greatest assets 
is that his own party machine didn’t 
want him. He was the choice ol a 
group of reformist Republicans head- 
ed by Chamber of Commerce Presi- 
dent Walter Miller. (Miller had been 
the Republican anti-machine candi- 
date for mayor in 1951 but was beat- 
en in the primaries by an organiza- 
tion-backed Baptist minister, Daniel 
A. Poling, who had once run for gov- 
ernor of Ohio on the Prohibition 
ticket. It was also Poling who ran 
against Clark.) Miller and Repre- 
sentative Hugh Scott organized a 
Republican Assembly, patterned af- 
ter the Assembly that first discovered 
and then promoted Richard Nixon 
in California, and began looking 
around for a candidate. 

Ironically Longstreth was first sug- 
gested to a member of the Assembly 
by a Dilworth supporter who said 
jokingly over a drink at the Racquet 
Club, “What you fellows need is an 
honest public-relations expert like 
young Thach Longstreth.” Long- 
streth was then vice-president in 
charge of new business for one of 
the big Philadelphia advertising 
firms. Before that he had been a 
space salesman for Life. He had 
made speeches for Eisenhower all 
over town in the 1952 campaign, and 
he was a Quaker. He looked like a 
good bet. Longstreth liked his adver- 
tising job, but the Assembly per- 
suaded him. 

The hard core of the Republi- 
can Party, however, was still slow to 
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recognize the voter appeal of reform. 
Under city chairman Robert Duffy 
they ignored both the Assembly and 
Longstreth and put up their own po- 
litical man of distinction, an even 
younger one—thirty-one as opposed 
to Longstreth’s thirty-four—a lawyer 
named George P. Williams. When the 
Assembly found it couldn’t make the 
Republican City Committee accept 
Longstreth, it pretty much went to 
pieces. But Longstreth is stubborn. 
He had been persuaded of the neces- 
sity of Republican reform, and he 
couldn't be unpersuaded so quick- 
ly. He says he decided to stay in the 
primary largely out of protest. Al- 
most immediately he got the back- 
ing of Jay Cooke, an investment 
counselor and a political power of 
long standing in the city. Using the 
slogan “Tired of Losing?’, Long- 
streth quickly gathered more sup- 
port. The report of his primary cam- 
paign contribution lists $16,300 
from the Pew family, who control 
Sun Oil; $2,500 from Cooke, who 
also lent $5,700; and similar amounts 
lrom John T. Dorrance, Jr., of 
Campbell Soup and other Philadel- 
phia industrialists and financiers. 

Party politics is played on shilft- 
ing ground. In 1939 Jay Cooke was 
chairman of the Republican City 
Committee. Now he was backing a 
reform candidate in direct opposi- 
tion to that committee. The Repub- 
lican City Committee, moreover, was 
torn between two other power 
groups: one headed by former Sher- 
iff Austin Meehan, who had been 
Dilworth’s chief target back in 1947, 
and the other by William Meade, 
who is presently chairman of the 
Board of Revision of Taxes, one of 
the few City Hall jobs still held by 
one of the old guard. Each had his 
own group of councilmen he wanted 
to see on the ticket. Under the char- 
ter Meade was banned from political 
activity, and officially he steered 
clear of it. But a few weeks before 
the primary all the ward leaders 
known to be loyal to Meade sudden- 
ly announced that they were for 
Longstreth, and soon after that 
Chairman Duffy himself resigned his 
post and came out for Longstreth 
too. 

Longstreth found this awkward. 
He announced that he didn’t want 
that kind of support. But he was 
stuck with it anyway. When the pri- 
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mary was over he found himself the 
official Republican candidate for 
mayor. Still more awkward, the 
councilmanic slate that was nomi- 
nated along with him was the one 
former Sheriff Meehan had _pro- 
posed. 

Longstreth tried again to make it 
clear that while the politicians might 
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be for him, he wasn’t for them. 
When a lew weeks later the Repub- 
lican City Committee caucused to 
elect its officers for the year, Long- 
streth announced that he would 
withdraw as candidate unless the 
City Committee accepted as its chair- 
man Longstreth’s own campaign 
manager, State Representative John 
Pomeroy, who had been active in 
raising funds for Eisenhower but 
had no close connection with the 
old-timers. Longstreth was allowed 
to go in person to appeal to the Re- 
publicans in caucus, a big conces- 
sion from the organization. But 
when the votes were counted, Long- 
streth found that the lines had re- 
formed. Who should be chairman 
once more, eying him now not too 
cordially, but Bob Dufly? 
Longstreth didn’t withdraw, but as 
the campaign went on, he claimed 
that he had had no communication 
whatever with the Republican City 
Committee since June. He has also 
said that he doesn’t care whether he 
wins or loses this election as long as 
he gets a real reform movement 
started in the Republican Party. 
Meanwhile Jay Cooke and the other 
banking and industrial leaders have 








hired two of the keenest advertising 
and public-relations firms in town 
to manage Longstreth’s campaign 
for him. And they, if not Longstreth, 
seem to have reached some sort o! 
compromise with the Republican 
City Committee. You can fight a 
successful primary on the platform 
of cleaning up your own party, but 
you can’t run for mayor against you 
own party. 

A Superman? 

It is a little hard, in fact, to see just 
what Longstreth is going to crusade 
for—or against, for that matter. He 
seems to be about eight years too 
late—or too early. He cannot say, “I 
will give you honest government.” 
Philadelphia has honest government. 
He cannot say, “I will give you more 
and better services.” The Philadel- 
phia businessmen who are behind 
him as a group are somewhat uneas- 
ily aware that the remarkably more 
and better services the city is getting 
are being paid for out of the mer- 
cantile tax they hate so much. Long- 
streth says he is against the mercan- 
tile tax, but he must know that 
abolishing it would merely mean 
shifting the tax load to the wage 
earner and homeowner. It is not 
politically expedient to say, “I will 
cut taxes and give you fewer serv- 
ices.” He takes the undoctrinaire 
stand that cities, especially Philadel- 
phia, can’t get along without sub- 
sidies from Washington. He says he 
is for the charter a hundred per cent 
and for most of the reforms of the 
Clark administration. He simply 
says he could do it cheaper and bet- 
ter. But considering the slate that 
would be elected along with him, 
Longstreth would have to be a super- 
man to carry out his promise. 


ene a greater «asset than 
Longstreth’s Quaker principles, 
as the campaign rolls along, will be 
his knowledge of advertising tech- 
niques. He genuinely believes in his 
product and he genuinely believes 
he can sell it on TV, on street cor- 
ners, and in public conveyances. Dur- 
ing the nomination fight he got on 
a shoppers’ train to New York and 
shook hands with a thousand wom- 
en. He loved it, and so did they. He 
has a TV show called “Thacher 
Longstreth Answers His Mail.” His 
wife opens letters and reads him 
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questions which he answers into the 
camera. 

Longstreth feels that since the 
South is Democratic, all progressive 
Negroes should be Republican. It 
worries him that they are not and 
he has hired a Negro public-relations 
expert to help him change the bal- 
ance this fall. Being a Quaker, he 
says, he grew up without knowing 
what prejudice was. 

Longstreth may have the makings 
of an important political figure. 
This election will answer the in- 
creasingly important political ques- 
tion of whether the consumers will 
buy an attractively packaged, well- 
advertised product that has never 
been tested. 


On the Record 


As for Dilworth, his face is grim- 
mer and his tongue more guarded 
than eight years ago. The campaign 
is bound to be colorful but it will 
probably not be as exciting as that 
of 1947. Dilworth says he bases his 
campaign entirely on the record of 
the administration his crusade made 
possible. He says flatly that he plans, 
if elected, to keep the same efficient 
team in City Hall that Mayor Clark 
took such pains to find. Of course 
Congressman Green and his City 
Committee don’t like the sound of 
this much. 

But the decision is not Represen- 
tative Green’s to make. In this im- 
portant test of what happens to re- 
form when it becomes bipartisan 
and more than a little antagonistic 
to its own party machinery, the final 
decision is in the hands of those 
whose votes cannot be delivered by 
either party. 
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AT HOME & ABROAD 


The Troubles 


On Israel’s Frontiers 


RAY ALAN 


AS was to be expected, official cir- 
cles in the principal Arab states 
have reacted unfavorably to the 
American plan for a settlement of 
their dispute with Israel. This plan, 
announced by Secretary Dulles on 
August 26, called for setting perma- 
nent Israel-Arab boundaries and a 
security guarantee by the United 
Nations against any effort on either 
side to change them by force. Un- 
der it the United States, in addi- 
tion to entering formal treaty 
engagements, would join in an in- 
ternational loan for regional eco- 
nomic development and resettlement 
of refugees. 

It was no fault of the State Depart- 
ment that the launching of its plan 
caught the Arab governments most 
directly concerned in the throes of 
domestic crises, so that any dispas- 
sionate reappraisal of the Palestine 
problem was ruled out in advance. 

In Syria, consideration by the gov- 
ernment of any international topic 
was hampered by the fact that the 
Premier and Foreign Minister were 
no longer on speaking terms. (The 
whole government has since col- 
lapsed.) The new Chief of State, 
Shukri al Kuwatly, was cautious- 
ly moving his belongings back into 
the Presidential Palace from which 
the Syrian army had exiled him six 
years ago as a scapegoat for its own 
failure in the 1948 Arab invasion 
of Israel. 

Moreover, when news of the Dulles 
plan reached Damascus, Syrian atten- 
tion was absorbed in the trial of the 
leaders of the banned right-wing So- 
cial National Party, who are charged 
with instigating the murder of the 
Deputy Chief of Staff of the Syrian 
Army last April and with collabo- 
rating with an unnamed member of 
the U.S. Embassy in a supposed plot 


to overthrow the present more or 
less parliamentary régime and in- 
stall a dictatorship. 

There could have been no worse 
moment for anyone in the Syrian 
capital to announce his willingness 
to go along with Washington on 
anything. The government-operated 
Damascus radio station condemned 
the Dulles plan lock, stock, and bar- 
rel, and the entire press followed 
suit. That was that. 


a in Egypt, the junta 
headed by Premier Gamal Ab- 
del Nasser was faced with the humil- 
iating collapse of its Sudan policy. 
The coffee-shop whispering cam- 
paign inspired by the suppressed but 
still vociferous Wafd and Moslem 
Brotherhood was making a major 
issue of the junta’s hash of “Unifica- 
tion of the Nile Valley,” a slogan 
second only to “Out with the Brit- 
ish” in the hearts of a whole gener- 
ation of Egyptian nationalists. The 
recent series of clashes with Israeli 
forces around Gaza has been moti- 
vated, on the Egyptian side, at least 
as much by the junta’s need to di- 
vert public attention from its Sudan 
fiasco as by its desire to assert itselt 
on the regional scene. 

Iraq, for its part, was facing both 
economic and political crisis. Nor- 
mally a grain-exporting country, it 
was having to import grain from 
Turkey. Inflation resulting from 
faulty digestion of the country’s oil 
royalties was pushing up prices and 
there was dangerous discontent. An 
unstable government was clinging to 
power by maintaining a witch-hunt 
atmosphere and emasculating the 

ress. 

The Dulles proposals panicked the 
Iraqi Cabinet. The British ambassa- 
dor in Baghdad, Sir Michael Wright, 
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was politely reminded by the For- 
eign Minister that the Turkish-Iraqi 
pact (of which Britain, too, is a sig- 
natory) and U.S. military aid have 
been commended to the Iraqi public 
as a means of strengthening the coun- 
try vis-a-vis Israel; if Mr. Dulles went 
about proclaiming his intention of 
bringing about a peace settlement 
with Israel, the whole structure 
might collapse. Sir Michael took the 
next plane to London. 

Even without their immediate do- 
mestic these Arab 
governments could hardly have been 
expected to welcome the American 
proposals. 


embarrassments, 


Israel: The Useful Enemy 


What educated Arabs themselves call 
the “old gang” governments—those 
dominated by 
chies or, in Arabia proper, feudal or 
tribal ruling families or absolute 
monarchs—desperately necd a con- 
tinuing Palestine crisis as a diver- 
sion for the energies ol the educated 
malcontents whom the rising mer- 
cantile and professional middle class- 
es are producing in increasing num- 
bers. Frontier incidents and calls for 
national unity in face of the Zionist 
peril are invaluable preventive moves 
against agitation for social reform 
and representative institutions. Thei 
anti-Zionism is, moreover, all the 
more genuine lor their dread of Is- 
rael as an inlectious social and polit- 
ical example to the rest ol the region. 
Reformist-minded governments 
such as the military dictatorships 
that have seized power in Egypt and 
Syria in recent years have less need 
of a Zionist bogy than do the tradi- 
tional Arab régimes. But at the pres- 
ent stage of political evolution in 
the Arab states, even the reformist 
is obliged to keep glancing over his 
shoulder at the dispossessed (or ap- 
prehensive) landowners, and at dis- 
geruntled religious fanatics and im- 
patient colleagues who might be 
tempted to try and outbid or outma- 
neuver him and curry favor with 
the mob; anyway, the military dic- 
tator thrives best in an atmosphere 
of militarism. The temptation to 
show that he is no less intransigent 
than his critics on an issue so high- 
ly charged with emotion as Pales- 
tine becomes almost irresistible. 
The Arab League, for its part—di- 
vided on almost every other major 


landowning oligar- 
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issue—has a vested interest in keep- 
ing alive the quarrel with Israel. 
The weaker it becomes in other 
spheres, the more desperately will it 
seek to cultivate this source. 

Thus, in existing circumstances, 
no Arab government can be expect- 
ed voluntarily to enter into negotia- 
tions leading to recognition ol Is- 
rael—not even a truncated Israel 
half its present size. 


Let Someone Else Decide 


What is the alternative? A western 
attempt to impose a solution? Fan- 
lastic as it may seem, outside inter- 
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lerence that would relieve them of 
all responsibility has long been han- 
kered alter by many Arab moder- 
ates. 

In deliberately widening the scope 
of the Palestine dispute and calling 
a contlerence of Arab League govern- 
ments in London, the British La- 
bour Government of 1945 grievous- 
ly embarrassed those responsible 
Arab leaders who, while privately 
willing to work for a compromise, 
could only adopt in public a_posi- 
tion of extreme intransigence. 

During the Labour Government's 
tenure of office between 1945 and 
1951, British officials collected a 
number of confidential statements 
from prominent Near Eastern per- 
sonalities that said collectively, in 
effect: “For goodness’ sake, fix parti- 
tion of boundaries, announce a date, 
and proclaim your solution. So long 
as you don’t insist that we publicly 





endorse it, we'll do our best to help 
make it work. But try to drag us in 
and we shall be obliged to cry mur- 
der.” That no such experiment was 
made was due less to the intractabil 
ity of the problem than to the hopes 
of Prime Minister Attlee and For- 
eign Minister Ernest Bevin of “trad- 
ing” the Jewish community of Pal 
estine lor diplomatic and military 
privileges in the leading Arab states. 

The task Mr. Dulles has now taken 
on courageously is in one sense more 
difficult than that which an honest 
British broker would have had to 
tackle ten years ago. What were then 
the mandated territories of Palestine 
and Transjordan, both under direct 
British control, are today the soy 
ereign states of Israel and Jordan. 

But in another respect his task is 
easier. Ten years ago both Arabs and 
Jews tended to underestimate the 
significance, sincerity, and intensity 
of each other’s reactions. Arab lead 
ers, in particular, took it for granted 
that “driving the Zionists into the 
sea” would be child’s play. Today 
there is a greater degree of realism 
on both sides. 


Why Not Mr. Dulles? 


Can Mr. Dulles go ahead, in the 
circumstances of 1955, and “pro- 
claim” a solution? He would seem 
to have no alternative short of court- 
ing a resounding diplomatic defeat. 
One must assume that his statement 
of August 26 was merely the open- 
ing move in a definite campaign to 
break the Arab-Israel deadlock. This 
gambit having evoked only a nega 
tive reaction in the main Arab cap 
itals—a reaction for which his advis- 
ers must have prepared him—Mr. 
Dulles now has a chance to take the 
further step that may make of his 
plan a success. 

Let’s suppose that he tells the un- 
yielding Arab leaders something like 
this: 

“Very well, then. I tried to get both 
sides in at the start, but only Israe! 
has responded in something resem- 
bling a positive fashion. I have no 
alternative but to go ahead with 
Israel alone for the time being. I pro- 
pose to offer Israel a pact, which Brit 
ain and France would be invited to 
join, guaranteeing its frontiers and 
recognizing them as permanent, el 
fective from (say) May 1, 1956. Any 
Arab state that wishes to revise its 
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lronticrs with Israel or take up any 
other outstanding issue should there- 
fore open discussions—either direct- 
ly or through the United States and 
its allies—before that date, in which 
case we shall, if invited, offer our 
good offices as mediator.” 

‘This would be sufficient to break 
the ice pack. Yet it would not de- 
mand any sacrifice of interests or 
even, fundamentally, any new com- 
mitment on the part of the United 
States. For under the ‘Tripartite 
Declaration of 1950 the United 
States, Britain, and France are al- 
ready guarantors ol the present 
“frontiers and armistice lines’ be- 
tween Israel and its neighbors. From 
Mr. Dulles’s point of view, this is a 
valuable domestic selling point, il 
he needs one. 

A western pact with Israel would 
not have to be any “stronger” than 
the ‘Tripartite Declaration, but it 
would of necessity be. more precise. 
In relerring specifically to frontiers 
rather than “lrontiers and armistice 
lines” it would introduce into the 
Arab-Israel imbroglio that  stabiliz- 
ing lactor whose absence constitutes 
the gravest threat to the peace ol 
the region. (An armistice line is, 
alter all, no more than a military 
isobar—stable only so long as both 
sides exert equal pressure along it, 
and a standing challenge to each 
side to seek advantage by applying 
more pressure.) Such a pact would, 
moreover, do no more than extend 
to Israel the guarantees Egypt and 
Jordan already enjoy under their 
treaties with Britain. 


Frontiers, a Port, a Train 


‘The task of fixing an equitable tron- 
tier between Israel and its neighbors 
would be less complicated than is 
generally supposed. The Lebanese 
and Syrian armistice lines with Is- 
rael coincide, except for one or two 
minor kinks, with the pre-1948 inter- 
national frontier. Egypt has no real 
desire to increase its holdings in Pal- 
estine. The Egyptian junta probably 
would be grateful for some face-sav- 
ing means of liquidating its Gaza 
commitment, provided Israel were 
not the beneficiary. Jordan remains 
the only state likely to raise tenable 
border claims against Israel. 
Jordanian opinion is not notably 
expansionist. On the contrary, in 
some of the old, influential ‘Trans- 
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jordanian families it is fashionable 
to deplore the late King Abdullah's 
annexation of eastern Palestine, an 
act that flooded the somnolent king- 
dom with unruly Palestinian Arabs 
and upset its political equilibrium. 
But Jordan would be likely to file 
two major claims against Israel: on 
behalf of Arab border villagers 
whose fields were cut in two by the 
armistice lines, and lor an outlet to 
the sea. 

The border villagers’ personal 
grievance is as much against their 
own irresponsible leaders for having 
started the fight in the first instance 
as it is against the Jews, with whom 
most of them got along well in the 
days of the mandate. But so long as 
the Israel frontier runs across their 
fields it is against Israel that their 
resentment will seek expression. Is- 
rael would do well to concede as 
many as possible of the minor fron- 
tier adjusiments needed to heal this 
sore. In the Nathanya sector, how- 
ever, where Israel’s wasp waist is con- 
stricted to a mere filteen miles, there 
is a case lor the cession to Israel olf 
a strip of Jordanian-held territory 
in exchange for an Israeli-occupied 
slice ol the Jordan valley. 

During the British mandate, ‘Trans- 
jordan (as it then was) imported 
most of its requirements through the 
port of Haila. In negotiations with 
King Abdullah, Israel is understood 
to have agreed in principle to grant 
the Jordanian kingdom free port 
facilities at Haifa and what the late 
king called an “extraterritorial train” 








from there to his lrontier. These ne- 
gotiations were suspended in defer- 
ence to Britain’s fear of splitting the 
Arab League at a time when it was 
still endeavoring to reach agreement 
with Egypt and Irag on the future 
ol its bases in those countries. 

‘Today the Arab League is riven. 
Britain’s bases in Egypt and Iraq 
now exist only on very flimsy paper, 
and Whitehall no longer frowns on 
the prospect of a Jordan-Israel set- 
tlement. Since the Hashemite King- 
dom of Jordan survives only by vir- 
tue of British subsidies, a Britain 
beset by inflation would gain re- 
liel by reducing the military and 
other unproductive expenditures in- 
curred as a result of its proteége’s sus- 
pended state of war with Israel. It 
Jordan’s ruling notables — were 
obliged to pay taxes to finance their 
“war effort” on their own, they would 
have sought a modus vivendi with Is- 
rael long ago. There are, indeed, in- 
dications in Whitehall that if Mr. 
Dulles did impose a deadline for the 
filing of discussions, Britain would 
co-operate to the extent olf warning 
the Jordanian 
count on the maintenance of its sub 
sidies at their present level in the 
event of a negative response. 

But while outside pressure ol 
this kind would provide the Jordan- 
ian government with a valuable face- 
saver against its domestic extremists, 
Isracl could clinch the affair by 
offering port facilities at Haifa, 
agreeing that Jordan take over the 

(Continued on page 26) 
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ek kk 865. LINCOLN AND THE WAR 


GOVERNORS. 

By William B. Hesseltine. A new and exciting chap- 
ter in the Lincoln story—how he destroyed the forces 
of disunity in the North and established for all time 
the power of the government to act in time of crisis— 
and changed the United States from a federal union 
into a new nation. The writing has the excitement 
and color of contemporary politica! mperine. Over 
400 pages. Pub, at $5.00. Only 1.98 
Kak KITS. ITALY—ETERNAL LAND. 

45 pbeautitul color photographs reflect the beauty of 
this land of sunshine, color and eternity and the 
life and character of the Italian people. Dr. Kurt 
Albrecht, photographer and author, points out the 
historical inter- relationships between past, present 
and future in his interesting text. 914” x 10”. 

Pub. at $7.00. “Only 2.98 
864. THE BORZO! TURGENEV. 

Here in fresh and accurate translation by Harry 
Stevens are four of Turgenev's novels, Fathers and 
Sons, Smoke, On the Eve, and Rudin—plus three of 
his long stories, A Quiet Spot, First Love, and The 
Diary of a Superfluous Man. Introduction by Avrahm 
Yarmolinsky. 801 Pages. Pub. at $4.95. nly 2.95 


kkk . AMERICAN 
INTERNATIONAL ENCYCLOPEDIA 
Now Marboro brings you the famous 16-volume 
American International Encyclopedia at Y, the orig- 
inal price, thanks to a special publisher's overstock 
closeout. This revised 1953 edition contains 40,000 
subjects, so up-to-date you can turn to the facts on 
atomic energy, the Korean War, geographical changes 
since World War II, etc. Includes more than four 
million words, 3,500 illustrations, maps in full-color. 
Bound in gold- stamped maroon cloth. Limited quan- 
tity. Pub. at $39.50. All 16 volumes, only 9.88 
**%26. A HANDBOOK OF 
PSYCHOSOMATIC MEDICINE 
By Dr. Alfred J. Cantor. Written for the general 
reader and practitioner, this valuable book is a com- 
plete review of the physiology of various intestinal 
disorders and an investigation into their possible 
psychogenic sources. It also introduces a new theory 
and method of treatment. Pub. at $5.00. Only 2.98 
%&%&%&237. FOUNDATIONS OF 


CHRISTIANITY. 

By Karl Kautsky. Extraordinarily profound historical 
study of the hitherto unexplained and wanptered 
origins of Christianity. Pub. at $5.50. Only 2.98 
kkk KI96. DE SADE—Selocted Writings. 
Ed. & newly trans. Leonard de Saint-Yves. Ex- 
tracts from Testes, px Ba Les Cent Vingt Journees 
de Sodome, Philosophie dans le Boudoir and from 
lesser known but equally important writings. Over 
300 pp. Pub. at $6.00. Only 2.98 
* kk 937. THE FIRST PICTURES OF 


AMERICA—The New World. 
Ed. and annotated by Stefan Lorant. Eye witness ac- 
counts of 16th century America illustrated by 64 
watercolors by John White and numerous engravings 
by DeBry. 914” x 12”. Buckram bound. 
Pub. at $20.00. Only 6.98 
%&%% 1030. THE SOUTH SEAS IN THE 


MODERN WORLD. 
By Felix M. Keesing. 6th printing revised. A timely 
survey of the South Seas peoples and problems by 
an outstanding authority on the islands. 
Pub. at $5.50 Only 2.98 
tek 1031. LAW AND THE MODERN 
MIND. 


By Jerome Frank. A serious and scholarly attempt 
to examine legal thought by scrutinizing it under the 
microscope of modern psychology. Pub. at $5.00. 


Only 1.98 
kkk 1033. SAMUEL BUTLER’S 
NOTEBOOKS. 
The cream of his notebooks in a scholarly edition, 
provided with a suitable introducticn by Geoffrey 
Keynes and Brian Hill. Pub. at $4.00. Only 1.98 





ek kk 1043. WITCHCRAFT TODAY. 

By Gerald B. Gardner. The author is a member 
| om of the few covens of witches serving in 
England. For the first time secrets of the cult are 
revealed by a practising devotee. Illus. 

Pub. at $4.00. Only 1.98 

















%&*&*& *% 1035. CIANO’S HIDDEN DIARY. 
By Count Galeazzo Ciano. This new volume, recov- 
ered from the German S.S., covers the Spanish War— 
the Anschluss—the Anglo- Italian Agreement—Mu- 
nich, Pub. at $4.00. Only 1.98 
kkk 249. MENABONI'S BIRDS. 
By Athos and Sara Menaboni. 31 full-page plates in 
gevies color and 13 in black-and-white faithfully 
reproduce the most beautiful bird protraits painted in 
America in the past hundred years. An eumboriative 
text completes this excellent natural history. 914” 
12”. Pub. at $10.00. Only 3.95 
kkk KwI8s. ROME. 
By L. Salvatorelli. A must for everyone interested in 
this great cultural center. A brilliant collection of 
128 magnificent photographs (with explanatory notes) 
showing one important edifice and work of art in 
and around Rome. The 90 page English text takes 
ye on a_tour through Antique, Old Christian, 
edieval, Renaissance, Baroque and Modern Rome. 
Imported from Italy. Pub. at $6.00. Only 2.98 
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kkk k 1034. THE CONFIDENT YEARS 
By Van Wyck Brooks. A splendid and _ inclusive 
picture of the American literary scene in the period 
1885-1915. Pub. at $6.00. Only 1.98 
1036. CARAVAGGIO. 
By Roger Hinks. The first full-length book in Eng- 
land about Caravaggio. Many excellent reproductions. 
Pub. at $8.50. Only 4.88 
kkKKI6. VENICE. 
By Sergio Bettini. An historical visit to the famed 
city of canals in 128 superb photographs, most of 
them the full 63,” x 934” page size. See the tamous 
Lido, the glorious churches and palazzos and the 
great works of art housed in them. Informative 
English text. Imported from Italy. Pub. at $6.00. 
Only 2.98 
%*&*&*%740. ARTISTS AND ILLUSTRATORS 


OF THE OLD WEST. 
By Robert Taft. In this fascinating survey of the 
original art of the latter half of the 19th century, 
the author brings the common life of the Old West 
very close to us. 400 pp. 72 pages of illustrations. 
Pub. at $8.50. Only 3. 
kk KK 1001. PUBLIC OPINION: 


1935-1946. 
Ed. by Hadley Cantril. Monumental compilation of 
the nation-wide opinion polls conducted by 23 organi- 
zations in 16 countries. A compendium on literally 
every subject under the sun, representing opinion in 
the U.S., the British Empire and the European con- 
tinent—an indispensable storehouse of information 
for everyone concerned with public reaction to cur- 
rent events. Pub, at $25.00. Only 4.95 
*%&*&*&% 1007. THOMAS TOMPION: 
His Life and Work. 

By R. W. Symonds. With almost 300 illus., 4 in 
color. This handsome volume is the definitive and 
comprehensive work on England's greatest watch and 
clockmaker. Tompion’s life and work are presented 
in detail and the author explains the mechanism of 
his clocks and watches, describing some of the out- 
standing examples still in existence. The illustrations 
show an extraordinary variety of clocks, watches, 
barometers, dials, movements and cases. Size 9/4” x 
114%”. Pub. at $30.00. Only 14.95 
kkk 1015. SOUTH AMERICAN 


GENTLEMAN’S COMPANION. 
By Charles H. Baker Jr. The famous 2-volume set 
ot exotic cookery and exotic drinking, containing hun- 
dreds of the most prized recipes collected from 
renowned Latin American chefs and barmen. 
Pub. at $5.95. The 2-volume boxed set, only 1.98 





%&*%*%978. THREE TRIALS OF OSCAR 
WILDE. 

Edited by H. M. Hyde. The first complete ac- 

count of all three of Wilde’s sensational trials 

as well as the opinions of Krafft-Ebing, Block 

et al. 416 pages. Pub. at $5.00. Only 2.98 











kek kk w753. BEST WORKS OF KIPLING. 
Handsome 8-volume set containing Barrack Room 
Ballads, Plain Tales from the Hills, Soldiers Three, 
Light That Failed, etc. Pub. at $20.00. 

The 8-volume set, 5.88 
%&*%%*%773. THE CONCISE USAGE AND 


ABUSAGE. 

By Eric Partridge. This short guide to good English 
will give the reader the confidence that only correct 
pooh can bring. It is based on current American 
usage and does not insist on antiquated forms. 

Pub. at $3.50. Only 1.98 
kk *%% 1053. THE EVOLUTION OF LOVE 
By Donald Day. A forthright account of love, as 
practiced from Biblical times to the present. Pub. 


at $5.95. Only 1.98 
%&%&% 1042. THE ART OF COLLECTING 
COINS. 


By Leonard S. Forrer. One of the world’s most ex- 
perienced numismatic experts writes for people who 
have no knowledge of the fascinating history of 
coins, their collection and their collectors. Illustrated. 
Pub. at $3.50. nly 1. 
ki % 1044. NEW APPROACHES TO 
DREAM INTERPRETATION. 
By Nandor Fodor. Recent findings in the analysis of 
birth dreams, number dreams, telepathic dreams, 
conception fantasies and various nightmares. 
Pub. at $5.00. Only 1.98 
kk kK K75S1. BEST WORKS OF DICKENS. 
Handsome 8-volume set containing David Copper- 
field, Pickwick Papers, Tale of Two Cities, Oliver 
Twist, Christmas Stories, Christmas Carol, etc. 
Pub. at $20.00. The 8-volume set 5.88 
%& 1045. THERAPY THROUGH 


HYPNOSIS. 
By Raphael H. Rhodes. Authoritative discussions by 
12 leading physicians and psychologists on how 
hypnotism has cured impotence, frigidity, anxiety, 
alcoholism, obesity, insomnia, excessive smoking, etc. 
With case histories. Pub. at $3.75. Only 1.98 


kk 979. THE STUDY AND PRACTICE OF 


YOGA. 
By Harvey Day. How the application of this ancient 
science can induce clear thinking, control weight and 
preserve youth. Deals fully with concentration and 
meditation as essentials of practical Yoga. 
Pub. at $3.75. 


Only 1.98 


kk KK KEIS. THE QUINTESSENCE OF 


G.B.S. 

Here in one compact volume is the wit and wisdom 
of Bernard Shaw as selected with an introduction by 
S. Winsten. The extracts cover the whole range of 
Shaw's writings: plays, novels, prefaces, letters, etc. 
A 150,000 word storehouse of delight and good read- 
ing. Pub. at $3.50. Only 1.00 
*%& 56. THREE SHORT NOVELS OF 


COLETTE. : : 
‘Colette's description of the actual physical mani- 
festations of a love affair makes Lady Chatterley seem 
one-dimensional’’—N. Y. Times. Three complete 
novels: Gigi, Chance Acquaintances, Julie de Carneil- 
han. Illustrations. Pub. at $3.75. Only 1.98 
kk K798. DICTIONARY OF 


PHILOSOPHY. 
Edited by Dagobert D. Runes. Both teacher and lay- 
man wil find this handy, all-embracing volume in- 
valuable in his philosophical studies. Pub. at $6.00. 
Only 2.98 
kkk 829. THE PENTAMERON OF 
GIANBATTISTA BASILE. : ; 
The first unexpurgated text of the translation by Sir 
Richard Burton. ‘The oldest, richest, and most 
artistic of all popular tales’’—Benedetto Croce. 
Drawings by Michael Ayrton. 400 pp. Pub. at $5.00. 
Only 1.98 
kk 947. PROSE & POETRY OF 


HEINRICH HEINE. 
Ed. & with an introd. by Frederic Ewen. Nearly 
1000 pages of the best available translations of 
Heine's outstanding works. Lyric poems, ballads, 
Hebrew melodies, letters and autobiographical writ- 
ings, stories, etc. Pub. at $6.00. Now, 1.98 





kk 813. BIRDS OF THE GAUNTLET. 
By H. Von Michaelis. An unusual combination 
ot text and illustrations presented with simplicity 
and great charm. The author conveys the unique 
personalities of eagles, hawks, falcons and owls 
in his numerous drawings in sepia and black-and- 
white, 8 color plates and delightful prose. 9” 
x 1144". Pub. at $15.00. nly 4.95 


*%*%67. CORYDON. 

By Andre Gide. The tamous dialogues on_homo- 
sexuality published tor the first time in English. 
. . the most important of my works.’’—Andre 
Gide. Pub. at $3.50. Only 1.98 
kk %I62. CONCISE DICTIONARY OF 

ANCIENT HISTORY. ; 

Ed. by P. G. Woodcock. An excellent dictionary of 
people and events trom the beginning of recorded 
history in the Mediterranean world to the fall of the 
Roman Empire. 465 pp. Pub. at $6.00. Only 2.98 
kk KK KP-32. TEN JAPANESE PRINTS. 
Reproduced from the originals in the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art. All the subtleties of shading and 
delicate pastel beauty of the full-color originals re- 
produce > ia 








in the minutest detail on large 11” x 17 
unbacked sheets. These 17th to 19th Century prints 
include Hokusai's celebrated Great Wave Off Kani- 
gawa and other famous works by Shunsho, Hiro- 
shige, Harunobu, etc. Accompanying text by Alan 
Priest. Puo. at $7.50. Now only 1.98 
* kk *&P-105. VAN GOGH: 


THE UNDERPASS. 

A magnificent Albert Urban ‘‘Ecran Reproduction’’ 
of a never-before-reproduced Van Gogh masterpiece 
now hanging in the Metropolitan Museum. It is 
a serene and lovely village scene as viewed through a 
tunnelled underpass. 65 silk-screens and imported oil 
paints were used to duplicate exactly the original 
tonalities of jade and pastel green, rose, yellow, blue 
and black and each vibrant brush-stroke appears in 
three-dimensional relief. It is the closest thing to 
owning the original. 22” high x 27144” wide. 

Pub. at $30.00. Only 9.95 
* kk 66. DICTIONARY OF MIND, 


MATTER AND MORALS. 
The world’s greatest living philosopher, Bertrand 
Russell, 1950 Nobel Prize winner, compiles his opin- 
ions and views on over a thousand subjects. Arranged 
for quick reference in dictionary form. 304 pages. 
Pub. at $5.00. Only 1.98 





kK KI89. LISTENING WITH THE 


THIRD EAR. 
The Inner Experiences of a Psychoanalyst. By 
Theodor Reik. In this work Dr. Reik exposes for 
the first time the inner workings of the analyst's 
mind as he probes the patient’s subconscious. 
Pub, at $6.00. Only 1.98 











kkk K757. CHILDREN’S CLASSICS. 
Handsome eight-volume set containing Robin Hood, 
Black Beauty, Andersen's Fairy Tales, Pinocchio, 
Alice in Wonderland, Hans Brinker, Grimms’ Fairy 
Tales, Arabian Nights. Pub. at $20.00. 

The 8-volume set 5.88 
kk *%583. THE GENTLE ART OF MAKING 


ENEMIES. 
By James McNeill Whistler. The delightful classic 
of vituperation and irony directed by the immortal 
“‘Jimmy"’ against his critics, real and fancied. This 
is an exact facsimile of the original edition designed 
by Whistler himself. Pub. at $6.00. Only 1.98 








kkk k30. THE WHITE GODDESS. ; 

By Robert Graves. An intriguing investigation into 
the mythology and history of the earliest European 
deity: The White Goddess of Birth, Love and Death. 
She is far from a discredited pagan deity; her wor- 
ship is still alive outside the conventions of Western 
morality. Pub. at $5.00. Only 1.98 


kk k%610. HISTORY OF THE NAVY. 

By Dudley E. Knox. Foreword by Chester W. Nimitz. 

Comprehensive and exciting story of the United States 

Navy from its birth during the Revolutionary War 

to its major role in World War II. 96 photographs, 

illustrations, maps, etc. 704 pages. Pub. at $7.50. 
Only 2.98 





kk kk KP-116. ETRUSCAN FRIEZE. 

An enchanting pair of full-color wall paintings 
created in the early 4th Century B.C. as part of 
the famous fresco in the Tomb of Triclinio in 
Greece. They portray gorgeously costumed slaves 
in graceful poses interwoven with trees, beasts 
and birds. The scenes are framed by upper and 
lower decorative borders and imposed on a lovely 
tan background. These two stunning silk-screen 
reproductions are distinctive and unique decora- 
tions for any wall in your home. Together they 
measure 16%,” high and 74” wide. 

Pub. at $20.00. Only 5.95 











985. INDUSTRIAL DESIGN IN 
AMERICA. 

Compiled by the Society of Industrial Designers. 

New survey of modern industrial design illustrating 

the best thinking, development and creative design 

of American industry. undreds of illustrations, 

many in color. 814” x 11”. Pub. at $12.50. Only 4.88 


%& 932. THE COLONIAL CRAFTSMAN. 
By Carl Bridenbaugh. The craftsmen of the years 
before the American Revolution—cabinet-makers, sil- 
versmiths, pewterers, printers, shipwrights, hat- 
makers, etc. 17 contemporary engravings. 

Pub. at $4.25. Only 1.98 


ik 869. ARE YOU CONSIDERING 


PSYCHOANALYSIS. 
Ed. by Karen Horney, M.D. The eminent contrib- 
utors to this book prepare the patient for the three 
stages of the therapeutic process: before, during, and 
after analysis. Pub. at $3.50. Only 1.49 
e981. COLETTE: CHERI and THE LAST 
OF CHERI. 
Trans. by Roger Senhouse. In this, her most famous 
and perhaps her finest book, the late Colette tells 
of the love of a middle-aged courtesan for a hand- 
some young gigolo. Pub. at $3.50. Only 1.98 


kk kK KI77. THE ART OF WYNDHAM 


LEWIS. 
By C. Handley-Read. The first monograph about the 
originator of Vorticism. Illus. with 48 pages of half- 
tones and 4 plates in color. Pub. at $7.50. Only 1.98 


%&*&% 1049. SEX: Methods and Manners. 
By Dr. L. Berg & R. Street. Direct, straightforward 
guide to achieving sex happiness in marriage, cover- 
ing all aspects, basic techniques, etc. Illus. 
Pub. at $3.50. Only 1.98 
kkk w245. ENCYCLOPEDIA OF 
ABERRATIONS. 
Ed. by Edward Podolsky, M.D. The first systematic 
exposition of human pth el behavior written 
for the intelligent layman as well as the expert on 
interpersonal relationships. 550 pp. Pub. at $10.00. 


Only 2.98 
%& %& %&% 1010. FEININGER ON 
PHOTOGRAPHY. 


By Andreas Feininger. Hundreds of illustrations in 
color & halftone. Famous encyclopedic volume by the 
Lite photographer whose picture stories have made 
history. Authoritative, comprehensive ‘‘bible’’ on 
the technique and art of making a photograph. 

Originally $15.00. Special 6.95 


*&k& kk W%881. REFLECTIONS OF A PHYSICIST. 
By P. W. Bridgman. Significant and non-technical 
writings by a world famous scientist analyze the in- 
creasingly important role science is playing in almost 
every facet of present day life. Pub. at $6.00. 

Only 2.98 
kkk KIm61. DICTIONARY OF WORLD 

LITERATURE. 

Ed. by Joseph T. Shipley. A survey of the forms and 
techniques of the various literary arts, their prin- 
ciples and problems, arranged in dictionary form for 


quick reference. New revised edition. 464 pp. 
Pub. at $7.50. Only 2.98 


1050. MODERN FRENCH PAINTING. 

This unusually decorative calendar and engagement 
book for 1956 contains 54 stunning full-color repro- 
ductions of modern French painting. Spiral bound 
to facilitate removal for framing. 1.95 


kek kk wKP-125. THE TREASURE SHIP. 

This masterpiece of Japanese print-making by Yeishi 
portrays a decorative barge bearing nine lovely ladies. 
Gorgeous costumes and graceful poses are painted in 
gray, violet, chrome green, tan and black on a deli- 
cate ochre background, This magnificent 15” high x 
29” wide reproduction is silk-screened on a 23” x 35” 
sheet. Pub. at $10.00. Only 2.98 
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Gaza strip from Egypt (the actual 
suggestion might best come from the 
United States government), and 
offering Jordan a railroad across the 
Negev, prolonging the existing Cai- 
ro-Gaza line so as to link Gaza with 
Hebron and the Jordanian-occupied 
sector of Jerusalem. 

There is no port at Gaza, but a 
small one could speedily be con- 
structed with international 
ance; and the Negev railroad, if the 
experiment worked _ satislactorily, 
might be paralleled within a year 
or two by a highway, reserved for 
Jordanian trafic for six or eight 
hours a day, which Israel’s two main 
north-south roads would overpass so 
as to obviate embarrassing cross- 
roads. The Jordanians would soon 
discover their interest in keeping 
smugglers and terrorists off the road. 


assist- 


A’ ARRANGEMENT of this kind 
would kill a whole flock of trou- 
bles with one stone. It would offer 
the Egyptian Army an_ honorable 
withdrawal from Gaza, in favor ol 
the better-disciplined,  British-off- 
cered Jordan Legion, and liberate 
the Palestine issue from the vagaries 
of Egyptian politics. It would mol- 
lify that section of Egyptian opinion 
which has been genuinely troubled 
by the interruption of surface com- 
munications between Egypt and the 
Arabic-speaking states of Asia as a 
result of the rebirth of Israel. It 
would delight the British War Office 
by providing the land link so ar- 
dently desired between Britain’s now 
isolated Jordanian bases and _ the 
Suez Canal Zone, which by treaty 
Britain has a right to reoccupy in 
the event of war. It might even raise 
a cheer from the Pentagon and Mr. 
Dulles—who, according to the Beirut 
daily el-Hayat, has confided in the 
Arab states’ representatives in Wash- 
ington his desire to see Egypt and 
Jordan linked via the Negev. 

From this beginning a realistic so- 
lution of the enormous Arab refugee 
problem could be brought into the 
framework of the general territorial 
settlement. With border anomalies 
ironed out, military isobars replaced 
by western-guaranteed _ frontiers, 
and Jordan given an economic in- 
centive to coexist with Israel, real 
progress will be possible on the 
line Secretary Dulles seems to have 
in mind. 
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IS ANY MAN INDISPENSABLE? 


ERIC SEVEREID 


HE PHYSICAL HEART of the American 

President has faltered when Mr. 
Eisenhower seemed at the very crest 
of his personal prestige, not only in 
his own country but in many other 
parts of the world. The general anx- 
iety over this sudden event has re- 
vealed how far we had come in 
thinking of the President as the in- 
dispensable man to our own welfare 
and the world’s peace. This state of 
mind had taken hold in spite of the 
President's own repeated warning, 
his remark last March 2 for ex- 
ample, that it would be a “calami- 
ty ... if there was such a thing as 
an indispensable man.” 

Devoted Republicans, of course, 
have been the leading champions 
of the indispensability theory, and 
here our political history has com- 
pleted a full circle. In 1944 it was 
the Democrats who accepted the 
theory in regard to Mr. Roosevelt 
and the war; and it was the Repub- 
lican Mr. Dewey who said in Sep- 
tember of that year that America 
must put a stop to all such thinking. 
“If,” said Mr. Dewey, “any man is 
indispensable, then none of us are 
free.” 


TILL, it can be argued thot certain 

Americans have been indispen- 
sable—for certain purposes. Wash- 
ington was surely indispensable for 
the winning of the Revolutionary 
War. Lincoln was indispensable for 
the healing of the Civil War wounds, 
as Andrew Johnson and later events 
made fairly clear. It could be argued 
that Mr. Eisenhower is also indis- 
pensable for certain things: for pre- 
serving the present happy state of 
national unity, perhaps for extend- 
ing the present confidence of busi- 
ness and financial leaders. 

But what most men are really 
thinking of when they now discuss 
one man’s indispensability is the 
present cautious, tricky process of 
finding a new footing with Soviet 
Russia. The Russians initiated the 
overtures, as they had initiated the 
cold war ten years earlier, but it was 
Eisenhower at Geneva who drama- 
tized and intensified the process. Is 


Eisenhower now indispensable to the 
forwarding of this general move- 
ment? Some able observers believe 
he is. London dispatches quote an 
unnamed but responsible diplomat, 
just out of Moscow, as saying the 
Russian leaders will now hold back; 
that they trust Eisenhower's sincerity 
in wishing peace, but not that of 
some other American leaders. 

There could be some truth in this. 
The Russian leaders are human be- 
ings, after all, who must try to judge 
men as well as events. But there is 
also ground for suspecting this might 
be merely a Moscow alibi for delay. 
It seemed certain, when | was at the 
Geneva meeting, that the Russians 
there did like the President very 
much, did take him at his personal 
word. But they remain Marxists, with 
the Marxist view of history; they 
think in terms of decades, not in 
terms of the short Presidential tenure 
of one mortal man. And certainly at 
Geneva they yielded absolutely 
nothing, not even on paper, not even 
to Eisenhower. Nor has their sub- 
sequent conduct indicated anything 
but an absolute determination to 
yield nothing on Germany, the cen- 
tral test of the process, save on their 
own terms, even if that takes them 
many years ahead. 





—- we seem to have come 
full circle. Since 1945 it has 
been a Republican article of faith 
that Roosevelt’s great mistake in 
1944 and 1945 was thinking that he 
personally could hold the Russians 
in line, keep them to the Yalta agree- 
ments. Certainly, he could not and 
did not, for they were planning 
their rape of Poland while Roosevelt 
was still alive. Publicly, they praised 
him as a trustworthy friend, just as 
they praise Eisenhower now, but it 
made no difference in their policy of 
cold war. 

The question is, Have the Eisen- 
hower Republicans been making 
precisely the same mistake they long 
argued that the Roosevelt Democrats 
made ten years ago? 


(From a broadcast over CBS Radio) 
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The Atom Can 


Be Peaceful If . 


OLIVER TOWNSEND 


epee the U.N. atomic-energy 
£& conference held in Geneva last 
\ugust was primarily a meeting olf 
scientists, the information it pro- 
duced and the problems it highlight- 
ed have ramifications all through the 
structure of human society, and will 
have more as time goes by. 

In considering these ramifications, 
it is important to realize that what- 
ever else it may also be, atomic en- 
ergy is essentially an industry—which 
means a business. In size, scope, and 
implications, it may be markedly dil- 
lcrent from most other businesses, 
but in kind it remains fundamen- 
tally the same. 

\s an industry, and like all other 
industries, the “tomic industry be- 
gins with raw materials. The princi- 
pal raw material is uranium. One of 
the very significant conclusions of the 
Geneva conference is that there is 
plenty of uranium in the world to 
support the growth and development 
of an atomic industry capable of ac- 
complishing the great expectations 
men have come to envision for the 
atom. 


Haves and Have-Nots 


Perhaps unfortunately, but certain- 
ly not uniquely, the basic raw mate- 
rial of the atomic industry is distrib- 
uted over the earth’s surface in a 
very uneven way. As a result there 
are “have” and “have-not” nations 
in regard to uranium, just as there 
ure in regard to coal, iron, gold, or 
molybdenum. Among the “have” na- 
tions are the United States, the So- 
viet Union, Belgium (actually the 
Belgian Congo) , Canada, Australia, 
East Germany, South Africa, Czecho- 
slovakia. Most of them presented pa- 
pers on their deposits or displayed 
ore samples at Geneva. There is also 
some uranium in Portugal and 
France, and France also has access to 
recently discovered deposits in Mad- 
agascar. There are other regions of 
the world—such as Brazil, Argentina, 
Mexico, India, Alaska, and central 
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Africa—which have not been fully ex- 
plored but which conceivably could 
contain substantial deposits. 

Among the “have-not” nations 
(those with either no uranium or 
only sparse or verv low-grade depos- 
its) are Great Britain, West Ger- 
many, Italy, Switzerland, the Scandi- 
navian countries, the Netherlands, 
Spain, and Japan. OF these, the most 
fortunate has. been Britain, which in 
partnership with the United States 
has had access to uranium ore from 
the Belgian Congo, Canada, Austra- 
lia, South Africa, and Portugal. The 
other “have-nots” are much worse 
off, and will probably remain so as 
long as the world’s major uranium 
producers are tied in, by contract or 
otherwise, with the atomic-energy 
programs of the United States, the 
United Kingdom, or the Soviet Un- 





ion. The fact is that up until the 
present time there has been no quan- 
tity of uranium worth speaking of 
that has been produced in any part 
of the world, with the exception 
of France and to a small degree 
Sweden, which has not ended up, 
at least for redistribution, in the 
possession of one of these three 
major atomic powers. 


Supply Meets Demand 


It became evident at Geneva that 
this tight control of the world’s 
uranium resources by a handful of 
governments is due to end in the 
foreseeable future. In fact, the con- 
ference president, Dr. Homi J. Bha- 





bha of India, told a press conler- 
ence that in his opinion a world 
market in uranium was not many 
years away. 

There are a number of reasons 
why this would appear to be true. 
First, economically recoverable ura- 
nium reserves are being found in so 
many places that soon it will be im- 
possible for any one nation or group 
of nations to corner all new produc- 
tion even if that could be arranged. 
Secondly, the principal goal of the 
big ore-buying programs of the past 
—to ensure an adequate supply ol 
uranium for weapons—would ap- 
pear, at least on the western side, 
to have been virtually accom- 
plished. This is not to say that we 
now have all the uranium the mili- 
tary may feel they need for weapons; 
it is simply to say that an adequate 
continuing supply seems to be as- 
sured. In the past, the Combined 
Development Agency, which buys 
uranium for the United States and 
Great Britain, could legitimately 
tell a potential major producer that 
all of his production was badly 
needed by the weapons factories. As 
more and more U.S. and British nu- 
clear fuel turns up in power reactors 
and in international atoms-lor-peace 
pools, however, it becomes obvious 
that the appetite of the weapons 
program is losing some of its former 
insatiability. 


pre FACTS, especially that de- 
posits are being discovered in 
many parts of the world and also that 
new ways are being developed for 
extracting uranium from common 
low-grade sources, will almost surely 
lead to an erosion of the former tight 
control of the international uranium 
situation and the gradual develop- 
ment of a world market with prices 
and availability based more on eco- 
nomic than on political factors. The 
atom is going into business. 

\s this development comes to 
pass, it will raise some rather inter- 
esting questions for the major pow- 
ers of the world. One of the first of 
these is the question of security. 
Whether we have realized it or not, 
there has in the past been a measure 
of de facto international control in 
the field of atomic energy. Instead 
of one world authority, however, 
there have been two. One has been 
centered in the Soviet Union and 
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the other has been centered in the 
United States and Great Britain, 
with the agreement of France. In 
other words, the big powers have 
had to worry about each other, but 
neither side has had to worry very 
much about the smaller fry—at least 
not up to now. 

This international control of 
atomic energy in each half of the 
world has heretofore been accom- 
plished largely through the exercise 
of control over the sources of urani- 
um supply. But as uranium becomes 
a free or even partly free article of 
international commerce, this con- 
trol will inevitably be greatly re- 
laxed. For the first time the smaller 
powers will soon be able to possess 
the raw materials of atomic energy 
without first having to agree. to 
terms restricting the ways in which 
they may be used. 

The presence of uncontrollable 
quantities of uranium in the world 
would probably not constitute a po- 
tential threat to the two-world sys- 
tem of control if the technology of 
utilizing uranium were extremely 
dificult to master. There is plenty 
of evidence, however, from Geneva 
and elsewhere, to show that the in- 
creasing demand for new sources of 
power in many parts of the world 
is being matched by an increasingly 
widely shared ability to create at 
least some kind of atomic industry 
to meet this demand. 


NE WAY by which uranium can 

be utilized is to purify it and 
make it—in its pure natural state— 
into elements that can be used as 
fuel in the research and power-pro- 
ducing machines known as nuclear 
reactors. There are four nations that 
can now do this on a substantial 
scale. Not surprisingly, they are the 
same ones that control most of the 
world’s supplies of uranium ore: 
the United States, the Soviet Union, 
Great Britain, and France. 

The preparation of fuel for each 
of the reactors now set up anywhere 
in the world was done in one of 
these four countries. A number of 
other nations, however, are now de- 
veloping proficiency in the field. 
Belgium can now refine pure metal 
and plans later on to go into fabri- 
cation of fuel. Canada has a refinery 
that can carry purification into its 
late stages and reportedly plans also 
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AN ATOMIC GLOSSARY 


Uranium ore: Unrefined uranium 
as it is taken out of the ground. 


Natural uranium: The refined me- 
tallic element uranium with all 
impurities removed. It .an be used 
as a nuclear fuel but not as an 
explosive. 


Uranium-235: A type of uranium 
that can be used either as a fuel 
or an explosive. It is distributed 
uniformly throughout natural ura- 
nium, of which it constitutes seven- 
tenths of one per cent. 


Uranium-238: A type of uranium 
that is not useful directly as a nu- 
clear fuel. It can be transmuted, 
however, into plutonium, which is 
u..‘ul either as a fuel or an ex- 
plosive. It constitutes more than 
ninety-nine per cent of natural 
uranium. 


Enriched uranium: Natural uranium 
in which the percentage of U-235 
has been increased by artificial 
means to exceed seven-tenths of 
one per cent. Uranium can be en- 
riched up to nearly a hundred per 
cent, and indeed must be to be 
useful as an explosive. 


Plutonium: A man-made element 
that can be produced from U-238 
by exposing it to a nuclear chain 
reaction in a reactor. Plutonium is 
useful both as a fuel and as an 
explosive. 


Thorium: An element occurring in 
nature that can be transmuted in- 
to nuclear fuel (called U-233) in 
the same manner that U-238 can 
be transmuted into plutonium. 











to go into fuel fabrication. Italy has 
a pilot refinery and metal-produc- 
tion plant in operation. In addition, 
Germany, India, and Spain, among 
others, are developing refining and 
fabricating techniques. Moreover, at 
Geneva each of the four leading 
countries gave papers on or made ref- 
erences to their work in these fields. 
Knowledge about these matters is in- 
creasing everywhere and _ rapidly. 
Thus it would seem that the monop- 
oly system, or rather the two-monop- 
oly system, is being subjected to 
stresses and strains that it will prob- 
ably be unable to withstand. As a 
matter of fact, it is quite likely that a 
world market in pure uranium may 
grow up in the future along with 
that in uranium ore. 





b gape is another and better way 
in which uranium can be put to 
work in nuclear reactors. This in- 
volves increasing the percentage of 
U-235 in the uranium fuel above 
that of 0.7 per cent, which is stand- 
ard for natural uranium. Such “en- 
riched” fuel is better for reactor use 
because it is the U-235 in uranium 
that actually “burns.” Natural ura- 
nium “burns,” but not as well as 
enriched fuel. Consequently the use 
of enriched fuel makes possible the 
construction of smaller and cheaper 
machines. 

The trouble with enriched fuel is 
that it is very difficult and expensive 
to produce. Thus the ability—as well 
as the inclination—to produce it is 
much less prevalent than the ability 
and inclination simply to purify and 
utilize natural uranium, in spite of 
natural uranium’s disadvantages. 
Under these conditions, it is not sur- 
prising that there are only three na- 
tions of the world—the United States, 
the Soviet Union, and Great Britain 
—that possess facilities for uranium 
enrichment. Actually, it is just as 
well that such facilities are not more 
widespread, for they make it possible 
to produce virtually one hundred 
per cent enriched uranium, which, 
among other things, can be used as 
the explosive agent in atomic bombs. 
That is precisely why these facilities 
were built in the United States ($3 
billion worth at Oak Ridge and Pa- 
ducah, and in southern Ohio), in 
Great Britain, and presumably also 
in the Soviet Union. 

It was only natural for the three 
powers that possessed enriched fuel 
to consider using it in reactors. It was 
revealed at Geneva that both the 
United States and the Soviet Union 
have done so. Every power reactor 
described as being either in opera- 
tion or under construction in the 
two countries was also described as 
utilizing enriched uranium fuel. 

The British, on the other hand, 
have started to build an atomic in- 
dustry based initially on natural-ura- 
nium reactors. The reason is that at 
the time Britain embarked on its 
atomic-power program, its uranium- 
enrichment plant had not been in 
operation long enough and was not 
large enough to permit enriched fuel 
to be used for other than weapons 
purposes. Britain therefore had 
either to use natural uranium or de- 
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Jay development of its power pro- 
gram. By using natural uranium, the 
British have proved conclusively that 
it is not necessary to have access to 
enriched fuel in order to launch a 
jull-blown atomic-power industry. 


Two Roads Converging 


\n even more dramatic demonstra- 
tion in point is France, which with- 
out any kind of uranium-enrichment 
facility and without any assistance 
from the outside world has proceed- 





ed to learn how to extract uranium 
irom its soil, purify it, fabricate it 
into fuel elements, and design and 
build natural-uranium reactors in 
which to utilize it. France has two 


natural-uranium + research reactors 
und is constructing a three-reactor 
power station utilizing natural ura- 
nium fuel. 

Neither France nor Britain plans 
io use only natural uranium in re- 
actors forever. That would be intol- 
erably wasteful. To get the most out 
of the fuel, it must periodically be 
taken out of the reactor and _ proc- 
essed to separate out the waste prod- 
ucts, the good fuel that is left over, 
und the plutonium that has been 
produced. This plutonium, one of 
the products of a nuclear reaction in 
uranium, is of the utmost impor- 
tance, because as a fuel it is just as 
good as U-235—in some respects bet- 
ter. Thus it may be used to enrich 
natural uranium in much the same 
way as U-235 is now used; or, because 
of its special nuclear properties, it 
may be used later on with uranium 
in so-called “breeder” reactors where 
more fuel is produced than is con- 
sumed. 

Britain and France are going at all 
this via the natural-uranium route. 
Phat is, they are building natural- 
uranium reactors that will produce 
power and also in the process pro- 
duce plutonium, which at first will 
probably be used as an enrichment 
agent in the next round of power 
reactors and ultimately in “breeder” 
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reactors. Some of it will probably 
also be used to begin to make good 
fuel out of thorium, a prevalent “fer- 
tile” material that must be exposed 
to a nuclear reaction before it can be 
utilized. (India and Brazil have large 
deposits of thorium.) 

The United States and the Soviet 
Union, on the other hand, are ap- 
proaching the same problem from 
the enriched-uranium route, largely, 
it would appear, because they have 
plentiful amounts of enriched fuels 
available and because it is possible 
for them to enjoy at this early stage 
the advantages in reactor design that 
enriched fuel permits. 

Everybody, however, is going in 
the same direction, and no one can 
tell who will get there first. 


I’ A NATION is going to make progress 
in atomic energy, its technicians 
must obviously master the technique 
of separating plutonium from spent 
fuel elements of uranium, whether 
enriched or natural. It is possible for 
a nation to skip the construction of 
an expensive enrichment plant, but 
it is not possible to skip the construc- 
tion of a plutonium separation facil- 
ity and still make progress in atomic 
energy. Take France, for example. 
France has chosen not to go into the 
U-235 enrichment business. Yet one 
of its proudest accomplishments is 
the development of a process for sep- 
arating plutonium from spent fuel 
clements. France decided to go it 
alone and is succeeding without the 
assistance of American secrets and 
know-how. The French described the 
details of their process at Geneva 
with characteristic candor and, in the 
opinion of some observers, thus in- 
fluenced the United States to be 
more frank about its own similar 
processes than would otherwise have 
been the case. 

In addition to France and the 
United States, the nations now 
in the business of separating pluto- 
nium from used fuel elements are— 
ugain not surprisingly—the Soviet 
Union and Great Britain. Actually, 
however, the process is essentially a 
chemical one and is much less ex- 
pensive and cumbersome than the 
enrichment process. Moreover, as 
with uranium refining and fabricat- 
ing techniques, much of the essen- 
tial information involved was de- 
classified and placed in the public 


domain at the Geneva conference. 
Consequently it looks as if it is not 
only going to be necessary but easy 
for many nations besides the present 
Big Four to manufacture and possess 
plutonium as the world works its way 
into the atomic age. And plutonium 
—like U-235—is a bomb material as 
well as a fuel. 


Getting Into the Act 


Until recently quite a few countries 
had begun to work themselves along 
the natural-uranium route, following 
in the footsteps of France. Without 
any substantial assistance from the 
Big Four, they were going to difficult 
extremes to obtain uranium and to 
start programs for the design and 
construction of natural-uranium re- 
actors. The extent of their work be- 
came apparent both at Geneva and 
in the world survey recently com- 
pleted by the Atomic Industrial Fo- 
rum. Here is how things were going 
in several nations: 

« In Italy, plans had been devel- 
oped for the construction of a natu- 
ral-uranium reactor. The uranium 
had been produced from sparse Ital- 
ian deposits. Processes for purifying 
it and fabricating it into fuel ele- 
ments had been developed. A proc- 
ess for producing heavy water had 
also been perfected. 

€ In Norway, the Norwegians and 
the Dutch had jointly built and op- 
erated a natural-uranium research re- 





actor. The Dutch had obtained the 
uranium from Belgium before the 
war and had successfully hidden it 
from the Germans during the occu- 
pation. The Norwegians supplied the 
heavy water, and the fuel elements 
were fabricated in England. The re- 
actor was described at Geneva, as 
were two other designs developed in 
the Netherlands for more advanced 
types. 

€ In Sweden, a natural-uranium 
reactor has been built and is now in 
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operation. The uranium came from 
Sweden’s very low-grade shale depos- 
its, from which it was extracted with 
difficulty by means of a process de- 
scribed by the Swedes at Geneva. 
The uranium was refined and fabri- 
cated into fuel elements in France. 

{ In Switzerland, plans for a nat- 
ural-uranium research reactor have 
been in existence for several years, 
but there has been no uranium with 
which to get construction started. 
The Swiss, who described their reac- 
tor plant at Geneva, recently an- 
nounced that they had finally ob- 
tained the required uranium from 
an undisclosed source, widely re- 
ported to be Belgium. 

€ In both Spain and India, plans 
have been developed for natural-ura- 
nium reactors, and proficiency has 
been acquired in the processing field. 
In both nations the necessary ura- 
nium comes from relatively meager 
domestic deposits. 

{ West Germany has developed 
plans for a natural-uranium reactor 
to be built at Karlsruhe, using ore 
mined from sparse native deposits. 

€ Even the two nations that have 
received the most assistance from 
the United States and Great Brit- 
ain—that is, Belgium and Canada— 
had until recently been stressing nat- 
ural uranium. Canada, for example, 
has two such reactors, with a third 
under construction, whose fuel ele- 
ments were fabricated in the United 
States. (Canada also recently an- 
nounced plans to give one such reac- 
tor to India.) In Belgium a natural- 
uranium research reactor, with fuel 
fabrication done in the United States 
and graphite supplied by Britain, is 
now under construction. 

There are also other nations with 
less advanced but nevertheless defi- 
nite plans for the construction of 
natural-uranium reactors. 

As both knowledge and uranium 
come into free supply, there will be 
more reactors, more knowledge, 
more uranium, more hopeful possi- 
bilities, and more potential dangers. 


An Offer with Strings 


Onto this scene earlier this year came 
the United States with an offer to 
lease up to six kilograms of U-235 in 
twenty per cent enriched fuel (not 
useful in weapons) to any nation 
wishing to use it to build a research 
reactor. The United States also of- 
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fered to provide the required infor- 
mation and to pay half the cost of 
the reactor as well. Attached to this 
offer, however, was the condition 
that all fuel had to be returned to 
the United States for reprocessing 
after use. This leaves the buyer 
poised neatly between his desire to 
gain the benefit of U.S. assistance 
and his desire for national self-suff- 
ciency in atomic energy. To date 
twenty-four nations have availed 





themselves of the opportunity to en- 
ter into such an agreement. How will 
this action affect their previously 
carefully nurtured domestic pro- 
grams? Some undoubtedly will cancel 
or at least postpone previous plans. 
Others will probably try either to 
combine U.S. assistance with an at- 
tempt to forge ahead on their domes- 
tic programs or to modify the agree- 
ment to fit domestic needs. 


— 1s probably even more impor- 
tant, the United States and Great 
Britain are quite correctly doing a 
great deal to inspire interest in atom- 
ic energy and to spread knowledge 
about it through the world as part 
of their plans to sell power reactors 
abroad, probably as early as next 
year. Here we are dealing with big 
machines, large quantities of fuel, 
and, in many cases, with nations 
already industrialized and yearning 
for self-sufficiency in the new indus- 
try of atomic energy. The terms of 
the bilateral agreements under which 
these reactor sales are made will be 
of great importance. 

As to what the United States will 
try to do, there are the precedents 
of the research agreements and 
the Belgian power agreement, al- 
ready signed. Both say that all en- 
riched material supplied by the 
United States must come back for re- 
processing. The Belgian agreement 
also says that the United States will 
have first option to buy any pluto- 
nium produced from natural ura- 
nium supplied to Belgium under the 


agreement, thus providing a means 
for keeping it out of untrustworthy 
hands. 

There is also an agreement with 
Canada that tries in a generally 
similar manner to retain control 
over all fuel of potential military 
usefulness. 


Fraught with Dangers 


Whether the smaller powers will 
continue to tolerate this kind of ap- 
proach, with both knowledge and 
uranium coming into increasingly 
wider and freer circulation, is a ver, 
open question. Certainly in the ab- 
sence of any world-wide means of in- 
ternational control, one cannot 
blame the United States for trying. 
But success will inevitably become 
increasingly more difficult. 

The Geneva conference marked the 
turning point from the old way of 
doing things—that is, the two-world, 
tight-control way. From Geneva also 
comes the impetus to search for a 
new way. Increasing pressure will 
come from the smaller powers who 
now know many of the secrets ol 
atomic energy and what they can get 
out of it. If no new way is worked 
out, there are bound to be uncon- 
trolled atomic industries growing up 
in places like Germany, Italy, Japan, 
India, perhaps several other parts of 
Europe and Asia, and even South 
America and Africa. Atomic develop- 
ment in these nations is greatly to 
be desired, and the United States is 
wisely encouraging them as much as 
possible. The possible danger of this 
development, however, is that these 
industries will all be capable of 
producing plutonium; indeed, as we 
have seen, they will have to pro- 
duce it as part of their continuing 
growth. Unfortunately, plutonium is 
a bomb material as well as a peace- 
ful fuel. 

As to what is likely to happen as 
this plutonium becomes increasing] 
available, we have the example of 
France. France has a purely peaceful 
atomic-energy program with purely 
peaceful goals. But as a part of this 
program, in the next year or so 
France will begin producing substan- 
tial quantities of plutonium. Alread) 
the debate has begun within the 
French Government over whether 
some of this plutonium should not 
be diverted into an atomic-weapons 


program. 
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Whatever the intention of a Gov- 
ernment presently in power in a 
nation that is producing plutonium, 
that Government might change or it 
may be incapable of preventing the 
diversion of some of its plutonium 
production clandestinely or by force 
to bandits or revolutionaries. 


| pecan are not the only danger. 
Even if atomic reactors and ma- 
terials are used only for peaceful 
purposes, they are—or it might be 
more correct to say can be—hazard- 
ous if they are not properly han- 
dled. Under these conditions it 
would be unfortunate, to say the 
least, if the atomic industries that 
grow up around the world each 
adopts its own standards regarding 
public health and safety. The hazard 
is potentially international in char- 
acter, and it would seem that the 
standards also must be international. 
Even the peaceful atom is potentially 
dangerous. 

This problem will become more 
and more pressing as increasing 
amounts of radioactive waste mate- 
rials are disposed of in the sea and 
air, shipped in international car- 
riers, and used to propel ships and 
aircraft operating over international 
routes. There are already differences 
of opinion as to the degree of haz- 





ard involved in this disposal of ra- 
dioactive wastes into the sea by the 
United States and Great Britain. 
There are also substantial differ- 
ences of opinion on such basic ques- 
tions as the amount of radiation 
men can be exposed to without ad- 
verse genetic affect. Dr. Bhabha high- 
lighted this difference at the Geneva 
conference when he said in his clos- 
ing address that a “massive research 
effort” on the genetic-effects prob- 
lem was required, and that mean- 
while “It would be wise, wherever 
possible, not to permit people to be 
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subjected to more than a tenth of 
the dose considered safe at present.” 

Dr. W. Binks of Great Britain’s 
Radiological Protection Service told 
the Geneva conference: “It would 
seem that there is likely to be a race 
between nations in developing nu- 
clear power reactors and in attempt- 
ing to capture world atomic markets. 
It is not impossible that in such a 
race competitive considerations will 
lead to drastic economies on radia- 
tion protection being urged. There 
is thus need for international agree- 
ment on the minimum standard al- 
lowed.” 


Who Is to Rule? 


Obviously there are two clear and 
pressing problems growing up in re- 
lation to world atomic-energy devel- 
opment that will require early solu- 
tion. One is the problem of making 
sure that atomic fuels produced tor 
peaceful purposes will not find their 
way into the hands of those who 
would use them for warlike pur- 
poses. The other is the problem of 
making sure that the health and 
safety of the peoples of the world are 
not endangered by an irresponsible 
user of atomic materials and equip- 
ment. 

The United States is now trying 
to assist other nations by providing 
them with U.S. materials and infor- 
mation and at the same time induce 
them to agree to restrictions that 
would tend to perpetuate U.S. con- 
trol of the dangerous side of atomic- 
energy activity. In a sense, it might 
be said that the United States is try- 
ing to trade away some aspects of its 
near monopoly in atomic energy in 
exchange for commitments not to 
blow up the world or otherwise en- 
danger public health and safety. 
As the United States and Great Brit- 
ain become iess and less the sole 
sources of atomic information and 
materials in the free world, however, 
the more difficult will this strategy 
become. There are indications, in 
fact (in France and the beginnings 
that have been made in other coun- 
tries), that this approach may already 
be too late. 

What, then, can be done? One pos- 
sible solution would be for the two 
giant combinations of power in the 
existing world policy impasse over 
atomic energy—East and West—to get 
together. If they don’t, a kind of in- 


ternational atomic anarchy could 
very easily develop, an anarchy that 
would be against the interests of both 
the great and the small. 

A solution that would be in keep- 
ing with both the interests and the 
responsibilities of the major powers 
would be for the United States and 
the Soviet Union to agree on terms 
that would settle all outstanding is- 
sues of control—or at least those deal- 





ing with health and safety and the 
diversion of potential weapons ma- 
terial. 

It is conceivable that the increas- 
ing availability of uranium, com- 
bined with the knowledge of how to 
use it, could provide the impetus 
that has been lacking in the past. 


i ben FACT is that the world of atom- 
ic energy has passed the point ol 
no return. There is going to be atom- 
ic energy, and it is going to be world- 
wide. There are going to be scores 
of atomic-energy facilities in the 
world, and there is going to be trafh« 
among nations in uranium, equip- 
ment, and information. With in- 
creasing traffic the potential hazards 
will also be multiplied. 

To a large extent, the Geneva con- 
ference symbolized this point of no 
return. It placed much new informa- 
tion in the world public domain, it 
emphasized the health problem, it 
dramatized the increasing availabil- 
ity of uranium, and it pointed up 
the strong desire of many nations ol 
the world to put the atom to work. 
And it showed too what the atomic 
industry can accomplish for the 
world—in more power and heat and 
the benign uses of radiation—if the 
atom’s inherent dangers can only be 
brought under effective control. 

In a very real sense, there is no 
turning back from Geneva. But in 
the road ahead there is onc 
more chance—possibly the last—to 
make sure that men will rule the 
atom instead of the atom ruling 
men. 
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Little Red Schoolhouse 


In the Middle of the Road 


WILLIAM LEE MILLER 


ee EFFORTS to defend America’s 
schools fared better than others 
in the last session of Congress. The 
bill to help build schools still has a 
long way to go. But Congressmen 
did stop the world distribution ol 
a book about America that showed 
pictures of a little red schoolhouse 
and a teacher who didn’t look quite 
like a beauty-contest winner. Un- 
American, they said. 

Whatever may be the true picture 
of the pulchritude of America’s 
teachers (in my own experience the 
evidence is mixed), there is not 
much doubt about the true picture 
of the schools. They are small and 
old. We didn’t build enough schools 
during the depression, and we didn’t 
build enough schools during the 
war, and now all those wartime 
babies have toddled into school to 
swell the need. New ones keep tod- 
dling in. They are adding well over 
a million more youngsters each year 
to already bulging schools. This fall, 
children are going to school in tents, 
stores, lodges, and church basements. 
\ll kinds of dreadful statistics are 
cited from a 1952 survey of school 
facilities: more than half of the 
classrooms overcrowded; two chil- 
dren out of five in buildings that 
don’t pass fire safety tests; 700,000 
children on double sessions. 

But it isn’t easy to get new schools. 
For around those schoolhouses there 
cluster the prejudices, hopes, ideals, 
and interests of the nation, and they 
pull and tug furiously at any na- 
tional school policy. Everybody be- 
lieves in Our Schools, but everybody 
also has other commitments that he 
insists must be applied to our schools. 
Che trouble with school policies is— 
there’s a pun in here, but let’s forget 
it—that we have too many principles. 


The Camel’s Nose 


On the side of the conservatives, 
there is a principled opposition to 
activity—and spending—by the Fed- 
eral government. Conservatives (in- 
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cluding the “new,” “dynamic” ones) 
are supposed to eschew the theoreti- 
cal principles and abstractions of 
idealists and start instead with the 
real, tough, lousy, mixed-up, irra- 
tional, concrete world. They are said 
to be practical men who disdain the 
schemes and dreams of eggheads and 
concentrate instead on Getting 
Things Done. But these conserva- 
tives have something that looks very 
much like a high-flown principle of 
their own in their thoroughgoing 
anti-statism. 

Like the doctrines of the idealists, 
this conservative principle _ starts 
from a feeling most people share 
but may overdo. Almost everybody 
is afraid of that omnicompetent 
state which allocates every rasp- 
berry. Almost everybody is annoyed 
with elaborate big government and 
forms in triplicate. And these feel- 
ings are double rich and extra thick 
in the field of education, where Fed- 
eral “control” suggests intimidated 
teachers, edited textbooks, and _ in- 
doctrinated pupils. The advocates 
on every side insist that we must 
retain local control of the schools. 
But for some conservatives there 
may be an added, negative, and per- 


“How About Holding It Here To Simulate 
School Conditions?” 














haps doctrinaire corollary, that any 
Federal expenditure means Federal 
control. Even if the Federal expend- 
iture is only for bricks and mortar? 
Even if it is only to meet an emer- 
gency shortage of buildings? Well, 
yes, they say, because the camel gets 
his nose into the tent, and emergen 
cies go on forever, and one thing 
leads to another. (It is characteristic 
of principled politics to believe that 
one thing leads to another. Once 
you start, there’s no stopping. You're 
going down that Road Ahead. 
Therefore, the line must be drawn.) 

The conservatives’ answer to the 
school crisis usually is that there 
isn’t any school crisis, and anyway 
the states and local districts can 
meet it on their own. 

But for the G.O.P. middle-of-the- 
roaders, many of whom would admit 
the plight of the schools and be 
genuinely concerned about it, a solu- 
tion isn’t as easy. Since they join in 
the opposition to Federal activity, 
they may be in something of a di- 
lemma. For it is the Federal govern- 
ment, after all, that they now control. 

Mrs. Hobby was rather a symbol 
of this dilemma; she administered a 
department the last word of whose 
name many Republicans did not ap- 
prove, in many of the programs ol 
which she did not seem enthusiasti- 
cally to believe, and with large num- 
bers of the permanent personnel ol 
which she may not have been in 
sympathy. 


_ MIDDLE POSITION may combine 
not the virtues but the vices ol 
the extremes it repudiates. And this 
may be true of the bill that the Ad- 
ministration—possibly — reluctantly— 
did offer to meet the need for 
schools. According to its opponents, 
it had all the vices of government 
interference without the virtue ol 
meeting the need. 

The Administration believes, as 
its chief has said, in being liberal 
about all things where human be- 
ings are involved and conservative 
about all things where money is in- 
volved. Unfortunately, however, 
both money and people seem to be 
involved in almost every issue—as, 
for example, in the schools. There- 
fore, some choices have to be made. 
Since the anti-statist principle tends 
to commit the Administration to 
conservatism in actual Federal deeds, 
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it has something of a problem find- 
ing just where the liberalism can 
make an appearance. Its treatment 
of the school problem shows some of 
the places it has tried to fit liberal- 
ism in. It has been a tight squeeze. 


Examining the Study 


One place to look for the middle way 
is in a government study. This ap- 
proach to human problems seems to 
say that if we keep looking at them, 
maybe they will go away. For an Ad- 
ministration not especially [riendly 
to intellectual activity, this one has 
been, in a sense anyway, quite stu- 
dious. There have been lots of stud- 
ics. The original Eisenhower educa- 
tion policy was to plan a big series 
ol conferences on education in states 
and territories, to culminate in a 
White House Conference on Educa- 
tion this November. Any action on 
school buildings was to be postponed 
until after the White House Confer- 
ence. Then suddenly this year the Ad- 
ministration proposed a bill without 
waiting for the conlerence. Its 
spokesmen talked about the dire 
need for school buildings, which had 
been at least equally dire during the 
previous two years while they were 
soberly awaiting the study. 

Why the change of heart? asked 
Senator Douglas at the Senate hear- 
ings. “I am interested in a little psy- 
choanalysis on this point,” he said. 
The question was directed to Com- 
missioner of Education Samuel 
Brownell, the Attorney General's 
brother, but Mrs. Hobby intervened. 
Somehow the Administration never 
quite got psychoanalyzed as to the 
reason for its new educational per- 
sonality. But observers think the di- 
agnosis is pretty easy: When the 
Democrats won control of Congress 
and began moving rapidly forward 
with a Federal-aid program to build 
schools, the Administration quickly 
decided that we didn’t have to wait 
lor that big study after all. 


| geeteeiaggr the conferences have 
+ been proceeding harmlessly. 
Unless the educators, representative 
public figures, and new Republicans 
who meet at these gatherings happen 
to tramp heavily through some of the 
older school buildings, the effect of 
the conferences on the school-con- 
struction problem probably will be 
slight. 
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“It’s Too Small To Play House. Let’s Play School” 


The Disappearing Shortage 


Another way to seem to move to- 
ward the middle is to give rosy pic- 
tures of the road. And here we come 
to the Curious Case of the Disappear- 
ing Classroom Shortage. Last year 
Mrs. Hobby’s department said that 
by 1959 we would be short 407,000 
classrooms. This year, in testimony 
before the House committee, she said 
that new figures showed we would 
then lack only 176,000 classrooms. 
Some of her opponents concluded 
that the Republicans, instead ol 
building classrooms upward to meet 
the need, were adjusting statistics 
downward to meet their program. 
But one of the suspects in the case, 
Roswell Perkins, insists that there is 
no legerdemain at all in this curious 
disappearance. He is the bright 
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young Assistant Secretary in the de- 
partment, and when asked what the 
inner meaning in the difference be- 
tween the two figures might be, he 
said: There is no inner meaning. We 
just took new figures which the states 
were sending in, and projected them 
to 1959. It was all mathematical; no 
policy position affected it at all. 

But as in all good mysteries, there 
were some further clues. Mr. Perkins 
said that on his decision second fig- 
ures had been released and put into 
Mrs. Hobby’s political testimony—a 
decision he now regrets. He said he 
did this over the reluctance of the 
department's own statistical people, 
who had charge of the surveys. Well, 
then, an investigator might ask them 
some questions. Why did they pre- 
fer that Perkins not release these fig- 
ures? Because, they answered, the 
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complexity of the figures couldn’t 
be explained adequately in that con- 
text. People would get a false im- 
pression. 

It seems there was a survey of 
school facilities, with two “phases.” 
In the first, states estimated their 
classroom shortage as of September, 
1952. From those figures the first es- 
timate of needs for 1959 was project- 
ed by the Office of Education. But 
then there was a second phase. In 
this one, the states listed, project by 
project, their “programmed needs”: 
the schools they actually intended to 
build in the next five years. From 
this phase came the different, lower 
picture of needs for 1959 that was 
presented in Mrs. Hobby’s testimony. 
The difference in figures is primarily 
to be accounted for not by an im- 
proving situation but by the differ- 
ent types of surveys each represented. 

The school statisticians, in fact, in- 
tended the two phases to be comple- 
mentary; each phase has its use, and 
both were to be published as parts of 
one comprehensive survey. But dif- 
fering philosophies seized upon parts 
of it for their own purposes. The 
National Education Association and 
other educators prefer estimates 
based on the first phase, which shows 
the most glaring need for schools. 

But another philosophy liked the 
second phase, and happily presented 
it as though it supplanted the first 
and indicated a great improvement. 
People deserve to know that things 
are getting better, that we are gain- 
ing on it, said Mr. Perkins. It all de- 
pends, apparently, upon what ex- 
tremes you want to pick a middle 
between. 


Let Georgia Do It 


One other way to bring in some Re- 
publican liberalism is in fond hopes 
for what the states will do. The Ad- 
ministration has had some of the 
fondest, because its anti-Federal 
principle tends to inhibit action from 
Washington. Therefore, the expecta- 
tion of what will be done by the 
states becomes curiously sanguine. 
For example, the Administration 
says that its bill would construct 
schools faster than direct Federal 
grants because states and localities 
would stop waiting for Federal aid 
and go ahead and build schools. Cer- 
tain critics found it hard to believe 
that states would suddenly do what 
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they hadn’t been doing just because 
they learned they weren’t going to 
get Federal aid that they hadn’t 
been getting. 

The bill did provide for a very 
small amount in Federal grants, but 
these were to be available only after 
two layers of recourse at the state lev- 
el had been exhausted, and only to 
districts with “proved need” and 
“proved lack of local income.” These 
tests, schoolmen said, could be a 
source of infinite delay. 

The heart of the Eisenhower bill 
was state activity. The Federal gov- 
ernment would lend money to scate 
building authorities, which in turn 
might assist the needy districts. Mr. 
Perkins criticized the Democratic 
bills because they gave grants with- 
out involving action by the state 
governments. He said the Adminis- 
tration thought the legislatures 
should remove low and antiquated 
debt limits and other restrictions 
that prevented localities from build- 
ing schools. These state legislatures 
should “get off their duff,” said Mr. 
Perkins. But he did not say what 
would happen if, as seems a likely 
prospect, the legislatures remained 
firmly on their respective dufts. 

The Eisenhower bill was criticized 
severely by educators. They said that 
only a few states had the school- 
building authorities the bill required; 
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that these authorities usually in- 
volved paying higher interest rates; 
that state school authorities were of 
dubious constitutionality; that, far 
from allowing the heterogeneity and 
local decision which it claimed, the 





bill would insist on each state’s hav- 
ing such an authority though it may 
not be the best means for every state; 
that many legislatures wouldn’t meet 
next year to make the necessary ad- 
justments and create the necessary 
authorities; and that anyway the bill 
wouldn’t help a single state really to 
meet its school problem. 

Nearly forty state school officials 
said it would not help in their states. 
Educational organizations knew that 
in spite of the Administration’s rosy 
vision of what states might do, the 
state legislatures’ overrepresentation 
of rural groups would mean a con- 
tinuing opposition to help for the 
schools in growing urban and sub- 
urban communities. They knew, too, 
that many of the same taxpayer 
groups that when testifying against 
Federal aid spoke eloquently about 
what states and localities could do 
would be equally eloquent, and more 
powerful, in preventing the states 
and localities from taxing to do it. 

Finally, the educators knew that a 
bill centering on state activity would 
not involve that readjustment among 
the states which they felt to be nec- 
essary to help the faster-growing and 
poorer states to meet their greater 
need for schools. To the indignant 
question of a Republican Congress- 
man, “Do you mean that my constit- 
uents in Kansas should help pay for 
schools in California?”’, their answer 
would be “Yes.” For lots of the new 
kids they have to build schools for in 
California have just come there from 
Kansas, and they might fight or think 
or do something else that will help 
Kansas, along with the other states. 
Anyway, education of the nation’s 
children is a national problem. 


sip outcry of the educators 
against the Eisenhower bill repre- 
sents their traditional commitment to 
Federal aid and their vested interest 
in well-supported education. Their 
attack upon the bill included the 
charge that no educator had been 
consulted anywhere in its develop- 
ment. However, as Mr. Perkins ob- 
served, the views of the major edu- 
cation agencies were perfectly well 
known and had been for a long time, 
and it was not really necessary to 
consult them to rediscover that they 
favored large Federal grants. 

Many have felt that the Adminis- 
tration’s most basic commitment was 
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elsewhere. Being in favor of schools 
is all right, but the more essential, 
defining principle of Republicanism 
is opposition to Federal expenditure. 
It isn’t easy to work out a position 
in the middle of a road, especially 
when people on one side of you are 
in an Opposing party and people on 
the other are in your own. The at- 
tempts to find dynamically conserva- 
live ways of progressing moderately 
down the middle of the road, when 
the support comes chiefly from one 
side of the road, may find that the 
conservatism takes over the deeds 
while the dynamism is limited to 
intentions, atmosphere, and slogans. 


Enter Segregation 


\leanwhile, over on the side of the 
supporters of Federal aid there also 
was a worthy but troublesome prin- 
ciple. Some potential problems had 
heen overcome by the approach that 
proposed aid to school construction. 
Fear of Federal control is less valid 
when the money is just for building. 
The struggle between supporters of 
parochial schools and ardent sepa- 
rators of church and state may not 
develop, because nobody very seri- 
ously proposes Federal aid to paro- 
chial-school buildings. 

The school-construction approach 
gave a wider opening for what many 
wanted: large, direct Federal grants 
on a matching basis, to be allocated 
to the states and administered by 
the state departments of education. 
Basically, they felt this was the only 
way that the schools they wanted 
would be built. 

They also realized that the at- 
tempt to build additional schools 
solely with local tax resources would 
mean a further heavy drain on the 
local property owner. They knew 
that urban property is taxed more 
heavily than rural property, and 
residential property more heavily 
than industrial property, and that 
some fast-growing communities are 
already taxed and bonded to the 
limit, building streets and sewers 
and everything else at once. They 
suspected that state legislatures 
wouldn’t rush to make _ readjust- 
ments to help new cities and suburbs, 
since these are just the areas that 
are underrepresented. They say that 
the Federal government has been 
assisting education for years in vo- 
cational education, land-grant col- 
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leges, agricultural work, and other 
programs without any of the feared 
“control.” In their view, we need a 
national sharing of resources to help 
the states with rapidly growing or 
poor districts. Therefore, they want 
the Federal government, with its 
progressive income tax, brought in 
to share the burden of paying for 
schools more equitably and, most of 
all, to get the schools built. 

The Senate’s greatest champion 
of education, Lister Hill (D., Ala- 
bama), moved forward with the 
Federal-grant bill when the Demo- 
crats took control of the Senate in 
January. Senate hearings were speed- 
ily concluded in February, and it 
looked as though a bill would come 
out with rare dispatch. But then 
suddenly all was silence. Nothing 
more came of the Senate bill. For 
around the Senate offices there had 
passed a whisper that an anti-segre- 
gation rider might be offered. 

In the House it wasn’t a whisper, 
it was a roar—the highly articulate 
roar of Representative Adam Clay- 
ton Powell, Jr. (D., New York). 
During the hearings on the House 
bill, he made plain his determina- 
tion to offer an amendment de- 
nying Federal aid to any district 
maintaining segregated schools. 
Chairman Graham A. Barden of the 
House Committee on Education and 
Labor, a North Carolina Demo- 
crat, responded with an ominous 
grumble about “social” legislation. 
From then on, the problem of segre- 
gation hung over the bill. Powell 
spoke for a minority invigorated 





by the Supreme Court decision last 
year and eager for the consolidation 
of victory. His persistence gave 
Northern liberals a dilemma of their 
own. If they worked against such an 
amendment, they would violate one 
of their most deeply held principles; 
if they voted for it, there would be 
no school bill, because votes ol 
Southerners necessary for passage 
would then not be forthcoming. 


Relative Values 


Cool realists would argue that it was 
better to have a school bill without 
an anti-segregation clause than no 
school bill at all. They would say 
that, in the comparable case of pub- 
lic-housing bills some years ago, it 
was better for Negroes, who received 
disproportionately great _ benefits 
from public housing, to have a 
public-housing bill without an anti- 
segregation clause than to have no 
public housing. Especially, it would 
be argued that since the Supreme 
Court had ruled school segregation 
unconstitutional, there was no need 
to write the same thing into a 
school-construction bill and ham- 
string Congressional action on 
school aid. But all this did not con- 
vince Powell, the N.A.A.C.P., or 
their allies. For they are not cool 
realists. They are not simply calcu- 
lating what would be best in ma- 
terial terms for Negro pressure 
groups. A principle is involved—a 
principle that is perhaps the most 
deeply and emotionally felt com- 
mitment of American liberals: that 
all forms of racial discrimination 
and segregation are wrong. 

For those for whom this is a high 
principle, no petty calculations 
about schools, houses, or prospects 
for bills will suffice. No mere social 
gains for Negroes as people will sat- 
isfy the demand for what is right 
and just, for the redress of a wrong, 
for the vindication of the principle 
of brotherhood. The issue is deeply 
emotional because it deals not so 
much with interests—who gets what 
in houses, money, taxes, schools—as 
with personal dignity. It is not just 
a deprivation of material advantage 
which is at stake, but a_ personal 
humiliation. So the civil-rights issue 
raises the deepest emotions and 
moves where no calculus of relative 
values can touch it. 

Like other overriding principles, 
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it may tempt its adherents to im- 
agine a new reality to correspond 
to its observance: “The Federal 
school construction bill,” said the 
N.A.A.C.P., “can be passed with 
anti-segregation language if its sup- 
porters will throw their moral certi- 
tude into the arena and follow it 
into combat with some backbone 
and some intestinal reinforcement. 
...” To the N.A.A.C.P. it appears 
that the “realists” are counseling 
despair and compromise when they 
say that the anti-segregation amend- 
ment would kill the bill. “This bat- 
tle can be won,” said the organiza- 
tion, “but not at the wailing wall.” 

Over at the wailing wall, the 
opponents of the anti-segregation 
rider argued not only that it would 
destroy the chances of the bill but 
also that maybe it wasn’t such a 
good idea anyway. Perhaps it vio- 
lated still another principle—Fed- 
eral aid without any Federal con- 
trol. Maybe the same _ reasoning 
used to justify an anti-segregation 
rider could be used to justify an 
anti-teaching-about-U.N. rider, or 
any other requirement a Congress 
might see fit to include. Better no 
strings at all, they said. 

The anti-segregationists reply that 
they aren’t proposing any Federal 
strings; they are just asking com- 
pliance with the law. Why should 
anybody accuse them of hurting 
school construction; all they are do- 
ing is asking that no money be given 
to those school districts which per- 
sist in violating what the Supreme 
Court has declared to be the law of 
the land. Should the Federal gov- 
ernment give money to school dis- 
tricts that are in open defiance 
of the Supreme Court’s findings? 
Should money collected from all the 
nation be used to subsidize school 
districts that maintain segregation 
in violation of law? Don’t accuse us 
of holding up a school-construction 
bill, they say; it’s the Southerner 
fighting against integration who is 
holding up school construction. 
People are always asking us to 
yield, to be reasonable, to compro- 
mise, not to be extreme. Why don’t 
you ask them to yield once in a 
while? 


Gors the anti-segregationists’ 


o 
5 argument, and it is not an easy 
one for Northern liberals to answer. 
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It splits the Democratic Party. For 
example, on the Senate committee 
three chief proponents of Federal 
aid to schools would be Senators 
Hill, Lehman of New York, and 
Douglas of Illinois. But when an 
anti-segregation rider is proposed, it 
is almost as difficult for Lehman and 
Douglas to oppose it as it is impos- 
sible for Hill, who comes up for 
election in Alabama next year, to 
support it. This embarrassing fact 
about the Democrats is not unknown 
to Republicans and opponents of 
Federal aid. Maybe it played a part 
in causing Senators Bender (R., 
Ohio) and Purtell (R., Connecti- 
cut), neither especially strong advo- 
cates of Federal aid to education or 
of racial integration, to press the 
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quesuon of an _ anti-segregation 
amendment. The result was to stall 
the effort to pass a school-construc- 
tion bill, for it set the principles ot 
the Northern Democrats against 
what is often euphemistically called 
in Congress the “customs and tra- 
ditions” of the Democratic South. 


ee WRITERS on politics deal with 
\/” school construction as though 
all one can find in it is group inter- 
ests. But it isn’t easy to explain the 
present fight entirely in those terms. 
There are plenty of interests in it, 
all right. For example, there is the 
fight among the states over the “for- 
mula” by which funds would be 
distributed. The Southern states 
want what is called an “equaliza- 
tion” bill, which, oddly enough, 
gives more money to Southern 
states, while the other states (espe- 
cially those with lots of children) 
want the funds distributed strictly 


in proportion to the number of 
school-age youngsters in each state. 
The whole thing could be inter- 
preted as a fight among vested in- 
terests over whether we should pay 
for more schools and who should 
pay. Heading the battle on one side 
are the schoolmen, with a vested in- 
terest in more money for schools. 
On the other side are those who, 
for reasons of their pocketbooks, 
want low taxes rather than more 
schools. 

But this rather nasty interpreta- 
tion doesn’t really explain the com- 
plexities of this fight. In addition to 
interests there are deep convictions. 
These are related to interests, but 
not wholly dependent on them. Not 
everybody who believes in states’ 
rights profits from it. Many who are 
deeply committed to Federal aid 
to schools are neither schoolmen 
nor parents. The anti-segregation 
convictions cannot wholly be ex- 
plained, as their opponents say, by 
reference to the “Negro vote.” These 
principles are as much the stuff of 
politics as are interests, and some- 
times they are more pesky. They 
cannot be overlooked. They cannot 
and should not be done away with, 
as is suggested by those who want 
everybody to “vote his interest.” 
Rather they should be deepened 
and chastened into a working and 
flexible relationship to other princi- 
ples and to the real possibilities of 
the time. That is true conservatism. 
Or maybe it is true liberalism. | 
forget which. 


ca? House COMMITTEE did report 
a school-construction bill at the 
end of one session of Congress, but 
it didn’t get to the floor. The bill 
will be around for Congress to work 
on next session. It includes a moder- 
ate amount of Federal grants from 
the Democratic bills, with two parts 
from the President’s bill, including 
the Federal loans to states. These 
parts of the Administration bill are 
rendered harmless, and maybe also 
useless, by the fact that school dis- 
tricts no longer have to try them 
before getting Federal help but can 
go for it directly, which most will 
probably do. But the bill has the 
aspect of a compromise, and it re 
mains to be seen whether the Ad 
ministration will really work next 
year to help get it passed. 
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VIEWS & REVIEWS 


Haiti: The Smiling People 
And the Old Gods 


SABINE GOVA 


PorT-AU-PRINCE 
Bi peerage oer within Haiti,” 
says the official guidebook, “con- 
sists of automobiles and airplanes. 
Peasants travel on horses and don- 
keys which add a colorful animation 
to interior and coastal roads.” By 
now I had spent two weeks in the 
capital and had seen nothing of 
this colorful animation. The peasants 
traveled to town in overcrowded, 
old-fashioned busses or afoot. 

It seemed strange that the Haiti- 
ans should have skipped the rail- 
road age entirely. When the railroad 
was invented and all countries that 
considered themselves civilized hur- 
ried to make their maps disappear 
behind a cobweb of railroad routes, 
Haiti was sovereign and free to do 
the same. It ought to have built a 
railroad if only for reasons of self- 
respect. 

This conjecture was confirmed 
when I discovered on a colorful map 
of Port-au-Prince distributed by a 
souvenir shop the picture of a train 
moving pompously along the Rue 
du Quai. But when I went to that 
street, I found no railway or the 
slightest trace of it. On one side of 
the Rue du Quai were old narrow 
houses with stores where hardware, 
ropes, and such ma terials as are need- 
ed in a port were sold. The other 
side was open to the bay and occu- 
pied by a native market. Everything 
to be sold was spread out on the 
ground, bread and fruits as well as 
china, glasses, underwear, and yard 
goods. 

A young woman was kneeling in 
the dust before some piles of cloth. 
She chose a piece of blue cotton and 
put it, neatly folded, on her head to 
carry home. The red dress she was 
wearing had faded into a soft tint 
that Gauguin would have loved. He 
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would have loved the whole picture 
of this slender Negro girl with the 
blue cloth hanging down to her 
shoulders and a big brown basket of 
dark-green mangoes crowning the 
head she carried high. 

The market gave way to a poor 
district with small streets where I 
lost sight of her. But I continued, 
strolling aimlessly among the dilap- 
idated dwellings. Turning a corner, 
I saw rails laid out all along the 





street. They seemed to be in use; 
they were not rusty, but what kind 
of a train could possibly squeeze 
through these rows of mud_ huts 
without tearing the rools off? 


I WALKED along the rails in the di- 
rection of the center of the city. 
The single track became two and 
ended behind a dignified brick 
building carrying in big metal let- 
ters the inscription COMPAGNIE DE 
CHEMINS DE FER D’HAITI. There was 
no train to be seen. Through a door 
I entered a hall that ran the length 


of the building. The gate on the 
opposite side was closed; over a 
grilled window on the left was the 
sign BILLETS, and over a door on the 
right was written CHEF DE GARE. It 
looked like a stage set for a scene in 
a provincial railroad station. But to 
give it a realistic touch, the stage- 
hand would have hung up a time- 
table. It was missing here, and this 
Station without a train, without a 
timetable, without anybody waiting, 
was utterly unreal. Nevertheless it 
was there. So I knocked at the sta- 
tionmaster’s door and was almost 
surprised when a deep voice called, 
“Entrez!” 

“I am sorry I disturbed you, Mon- 
sieur,” I said, embarrassed when I 
saw the man who, sitting at a desk, 
looked up while keeping a finger 
pressed to a figure in a column on 
which he had been working. And to 
give my interruption a plausible rea- 
son I added, “Could you tell me 
when the train will arrive?” 

“According to schedule,” he an- 
swered promptly. “Every Tuesday 
and Friday evening.” 

“And when does it leave?” I ven- 
tured. 

“According to schedule,” he re- 
peated with pride. “Every Wednes.- 
day and Saturday between noon and 
one o'clock.” Then, after a pause 
during which he obviously pondered 
what might be the motive of my ask- 
ing, he said, “Whenever you want to 
take our train, you can be assured 
we will wait for you, Madame.” 

It would have been natural to ask 
where the train was going, but I felt 
I could no longer interrupt his work 
with idle questions. 

“Ill be glad to take the train the 
day alter tomorrow,” I informed 
him to my own surprise. Did I really 
want to go? I thought it over for a 
lew moments, long enough to see 
that this sudden decision practically 
solved my problem of the last few 
days. Convinced that somewhere in- 
land lay a more authentic nontour- 
ist Haiti, I had been wondering 
which place to choose. To take a 
train and go, destination unknown, 
was the perfect answer. 


Sixty Miles, Seven Hours 


When I came to the station and saw 
painted along the train PORT-AU- 
PRINCE—ST. MARC, it was almost as 
disappointing as being told long be- 
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fore Christmas what you are going 
to receive. But it was a pleasant 
gift; I had heard that St. Marc was 
an old seaport well known for the 
beauty of its waterfront. 

The train left according to sched- 
ule. It was Saturday, shortly before 
one o'clock. Three cars hung on the 
tiny engine which pulled them along 
with much panting and puffing as 
though it had less than the sched- 
uled seven hours to make the sixty 
miles. 

“Ten centimes, Messieurs-Dames, 
it’s very refreshing!” A young man 
holding an open beer bottle high 
above his head tried to pass along the 
bench. It ran around the walls inside 
the car where I had found a narrow 
space to sit in the crowd of travel- 
ers. The vendor had a hard time 
not stumbling over the bags, bun- 
dles, and people huddled together 
on the floor. Whenever he reached a 
willing customer, he poured some 
liquid over the outstretched hands. 
It was aromatic alcohol, strong 
enough to fill the car with a strange 
Oriental scent. 

Another vendor was passing by with 
little raw silvery fish, too expen- 
sive, it seemed, for most of the 
travelers but eaten with delight by 
the privileged few. Pulverized to- 
bacco offered on fresh leaves sold 
quickly; to take snuff is more eco. 
nomical than to smoke tobacco. The 
car must have had window panes in 
former times. The openings were 
still there, some closed by boards 
nailed across. Those left empty let 
the branches of trees slip in and out 
as we went along: a rapid caress of 
supple green hands. Coconut palms 
and calabash trees gave way to plan- 
tations of coffee, and banana palms 
that alternated with sugar cane. 


— we passed, the men in 
the fields saluted with knives 
more than a foot long; these are car- 
ried by almost all Haitian men, hang- 
ing like swords from their belts. They 
serve every purpose, from cutting 
cane and splitting wood to cleaning 
fingernails. Some men stopped work- 
ing when the train approached and, 
walking along behind it, reached the 
next station well in time to climb in. 
Occasionally a dog would rush at the 
iron monster and accompany it, 
barking furiously. Only when the 
distance from home grew too great 
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would the dog give up—as to the race 
there was no doubt that any dog 
could have won. 

Suddenly the evening rain began. 
Here in the train it meant that water 
poured in from all sides, reaching 
even those seated in the very middle 
of the car. 

“Madame, won't you come along 
with me?” the conductor invited me. 
He picked up my lugg»ge and I fol- 
lowed him to the narrow compart- 
ment separated from the rest of the 
first car by some unpainted boards 
forming a screen. A kerosene lamp 





Was swaying over a primitive table 
surrounded on three sides by a 
bench. On it in the corner some 
young plants were standing, the 
roots carefully wrapped in rags. We 
sat down, the plants between us. The 
conductor’s shapely black hands ca- 
ressed the green stalks. 

Only country people took his 
train, he told me. 

“But I understand why you are 
doing it, Madame,” he added. ‘‘Go- 
ing slowly you get the inspiration 
of the landscape—like Pascal.” And 
while I was wondering what Pascal 
might mean to him, he went on, 
“Whatever takes time is good. Look 
at these mahoganies. No more than 
little sprouts now. But my progeny” 
—“progeny” was the word he used— 
“will enjoy their shade.” 

Could he be a father? He looked 
so young. Sensing the question, he 
continued, “I am going to be mar- 
ried next year. The children will 
come and grow with the trees. It 
will take time. But time doesn’t re- 
spect what has been done without 
ty 








I no longer had to ask what Pas- 
cal meant to him. 


The Haitians of Savannah 


St. MARC 
No electricity in this west-coast 
village. M. Arnoux, the owner of the 
Hotel Savannah, gave me a candle 
and led me to my room furnished 
with a bed, a chair, a basin on a 
wooden table, and a _ pitcher ol 
water. After sunset—darkness. What 
to do but sleep? 

At half-past five in the morning 
I had good Haitian collee with the 
family. It was served with freshly 
made cassaves—flat tapioca cakes 
having no taste whatever but consid- 
ered very nourishing. 

“Why did you call your house Sa- 
vannah?” I asked the landlord to 
open a conversation. “Did you have 
a special reason for it?” 

“Certainly, Madame,” he replied. 
“You remember the capture of Sa- 
vannah by the British in 1778? 
There were not only Americans de- 
fending the city. Quite a good many 
Haitians had joined them. Eight 
hundred had gathered right here 
where our house stands and had de- 
cided to go and help the Americans 
in their fight for freedom. Most ol 
them were killed at Savannah. We 
haven't lorgotten them.” 

We went to church all together, 
the children walking in front and 
looking very pretty in their Sunday 
best. The church made an almost 
Puritan impression; there were very 
few pictures of saints, no candles, 
not even a holy-water basin. My 
hostess told me on the way home 
that the priest was a Frenchman. 
Most of the priests on the island are 
French, trained in the Seminary ol 
St. Jacques in France which was 
founded especially to train priests 
for Haiti. 

“What special training do the 
priests need for Haiti?” I asked. 

“Tl tell you later,” Mme. Arnoux 
said with a look at the children. Ob- 
viously wanting to change the sub- 
ject, she added, “Didn't you say you 
would like to go to the beach before 
luncheon?” 

It was only nine o'clock but al- 
ready it was growing very hot. A 
swim would be wonderful. 

“You should go to the Grosse 
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Roche, but that is quite a way,” she 
told me. “Our neighbor’s boy can 
accompany you.” We had reached 
the hotel in the meantime and were 
standing in the open porch. Raising 
her voice she called across the street, 
“Fritz! Fritz!” 

“Fritz,” I said. “That sounds very 
German to me.” 

“Ol course it is,” she said. “His 
erandfather came from Germany.” 

There he came, a tall youngster 
who looked so African that nobody 
could ever have suspected his Ger- 
man descent. 

“Fritz Rosenthal,” he introduced 
himself. It taught me how little can 
be in a name. 

I was interested to hear whether 
there were other Germans in town. 

“Only one,” Fritz said. “She is a 
baker and good at her trade. We 
huv her bread but she doesn’t like 
Negroes, so she doesn’t visit with 
us. But one day her daughter got 
ierribly sick. She had to see our doc- 
ior, and he said: ‘Gertrud has to 
have a blood transfusion or she will 
die.” So now she has to live with 
eight pints of Negro blood in her 
veins. 

Fritz had told the story without 
resentment or mockery. It would not 
have occurred to him to consider 
any of these events as funny; though 
he could not be older than eleven or 
twelve, he seemed fully aware of the 
seriousness of racial problems. 


Madame Sarah 


We were walking along a dusty road, 
the chain of green mountains be- 
lore us on the horizon. A high rock 
barred our way, and when we went 
around it we were on the beach. 
The belles of the town were seated 
in inner tubes drifting leisurely on 
the quiet water. The young men 
were swimming around them, try- 
ing to push their girls out of the 
throng and into the open for a lit- 
tle more privacy. On the blue 
water, the black tubes surround. 
ing the ebony’ bodies looked 
like dark water lilies surrounded 
by somber buds—the heads of the 
hoys. 

I stayed on one side of the 
Grosse Roche where the women 
undressed while Fritz went over to 
the other side, the department for 
men. With a group of four or five 
girls I entered the water and Fritz 
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helped me into an inner tube, 
slowly driving me along. 

Some boats were passing by. 
“They are going to the love nest,” 
the boy explained. “That's beyond 
the bay over there—do you see? It’s 
where Madame Sarah is singing. 
Would you like to go?” 

An invitation by a child to a love 
nest where a Madame Sarah was 
singing was a little shocking. 

“Who is Madame Sarah?” I asked, 
disregarding his question. He 
looked at me with surprise, “Oh, 
you don’t know? A tiny bird, all 
black and yellow. It sings all day. 
You have to keep quiet in your 
boat in order not to scare it. I’m 
sure you would love to hear it. I’m 
pretty strong. I could paddle you 
over. 

I told Fritz how much I would 
like to go but said that I had to 
be back early. 


The Dangerous Word 


Mme. Arnoux had told me_ that 
Antoine, a friend of the family, 
would drive his truck to Gonaives 
right after lunch. 

“It’s a good opportunity for you, 
Madame, to go on. The bus will not 
come tomorrow and there is noth- 
ing more to be seen here in St. 
Marc.” 

She was right; on my walk back 
from the beach I had crossed the 
small town in all directions with- 
out discovering anything of inter- 
est. After lunch I would leave as 
soon as Antoine arrived. 

Coming down from my room, I 
found my hostess with two other 
women and their children sitting 
on the porch. The little girls in 
light-colored starched dresses and 
the boys in white suits looked like 
the most charming chocolate dolls. 
They sat around chatting and laugh- 
ing, the children on one side, the 
adults on the other. Everybody knew 
where his place was, but they also 
knew that they belonged together. 

I sat down with the women. “Ma- 
dame is going to Gonaives,” Mme. 
Arnoux explained. “I’m sure she will 
enjoy seeing the monument and the 
new cathedral. It is very beautiful,” 
she added, turning to me. 

Her mention of the cathedral re- 
minded me of the question I had 
asked her on our way home. “Are 
there also French priests at the ca- 


thedral of Gonaives?” I asked. “You 
said this morning you would tell 
me why they need a special training 
for Haiti.” 

“Oh, there is not much to tell 
about.” She shrugged her shoulders 
as if she wanted to chase away some- 
thing unpleasant. “You might have 
seen yourself that things in church 
aren’t quite the same with us as 
elsewhere.” 

Though I felt her reluctance I 
pursued the point. “Now that you 
mention it, I was wondering whether 
the lack of holy water in the churches 
here had some significance.” 

She looked at her neighbors for 
encouragement and lowered her 
voice to a whisper while the two 
others threw in a word here and 
there. 

“We have holy water in Haiti, ol 
course. But not in the churches. We 
get it to have it at home. The Father 
gives it to us when he knows us 
well and can trust us. We have to 
hide it because there are the others, 
you know, those who believe in 
voodoo... .” 

A sudden silence. The dangerous 
word had been said. 

“And what do these people do?” 
I asked quickly to keep them from 
changing the subject. One of the 
neighbors continued _ resolutely, 
“They steal the holy water. They 
need it in their service. They take 
over everything that’s holy. They 
take the Virgin and our Saviour and 
all the saints and use them as images 
of their gods.” 

“And they will cross themselves 
the reversed way,” another broke in 
shuddering. “It’s sacrilegious. To 





think that they believe it helps them 
to cure the sick! It’s worse than call- 
ing up the devil. He is in the Bible 
at least. Holy Mother of God,” she 
added crossing herself rapidly, “we 
should not speak so much of it. It’s 
bad, it’s evil.” 
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F ge PTLY the conversation turned 
to other questions. A servant 
who looked like a child was called to 
serve fruits and juices. My curiosity 
to hear more about voodoo had to 
wait for another occasion. 


The American Occupation 


GONAIVES 
Alter my long lonely walks I was 
looking forward to dinner. What was 
lacking in variety and quality of 
food was compensated for by the 
company and the conversation. My 
companions at dinner were a bank 
clerk, Justin Brouard, and an em- 
ployee of the post office, Louis Dau- 
phin, both living in the hotel. Some- 
times a friend dropped in, a travel- 
ing salesman, and M. Parrain, our 
host, having served the meal, would 
sit down with us as long as he could 
get away from the bar. The choice 
of dishes was small: Beans and rice 
alternated with baked bananas, a 
good fish, or a little dry meat. Nev- 
ertheless the meals lasted long, for 
there was an endless variety of sub- 
jects to discuss. 


Ov DAY I wondered about the 
sharp contrast between the new 
and the old parts of the city. 

“We would be further advanced 
in our building projects if the Amer- 
ican occupation had not left us in 
such a terrible state,” M. Legrand, 
the old salesman, asserted. Each of 
the other men had a story to tell sup- 
porting their friend’s statement. In 
the memory of every Haitian the 
American occupation of 1915-1933 
lingers like a nightmare. Whatever 
the political reasons, for the popula- 
tion of the entire island it had meant 
being at the mercy of white marines 
whose selection for service in Haiti 
had been based on their having been 
raised in the Southern part of the 
United States. 

“Let’s have no more talk about it. 
You'd better read what happened 
here in the prisons and concentration 
camps during the occupation,” Le- 
grand said very seriously when I con- 
fessed to my ignorance of the period. 
“We don’t like to be reminded of 
that time.” After my return to the 
United States I did as he had sug- 
gested and found that everything the 
Haitians had told me was confirmed 
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in the leading American papers and 
magazines of that time. 

“What hurt me most,” Louis Dau- 
phin declared, “‘was the forgetfulness 
of the Americans. They are indebted 
to us, don’t they remember? They 
got Louisiana only thanks to us! If 
we hadn’t killed Napoleon’s over- 





seas army, he would have used it to 
defend that colony of his and he 
wouldn't have had to sell it.” 

“They should have a great soul, 
the Americans, because they speak 
English—that is the point I make,” 
Legrand mused. “You know, a great 
writer has said—wasn’t it André Gide? 
—‘To learn a language is to acquire 
a soul.’ Before the occupation, I al- 
ways thought the Americans had the 
soul of Shakespeare.” 

“And if they had it, do you think 
they would treat the Negro any bet- 
ter for that?” Brouard snapped back. 
“What a fool your Shakespeare made 
of Othello!” 

“You are a fool yourself to be so 
prejudiced,” old Legrand said in 
a fatherly tone. “Shakespeare doesn’t 
make a fool of Othello because he is 
black but because he is in love. His 
white lovers aren’t treated different- 
ly. But now look at this: Desdemona 
loves Othello and she isn’t con- 
demned for it though he is black. 
That indeed is the soul of Shake- 
speare.” 

A young man sitting at the next 
table said something in Creole. 

“He would like to join our con- 
versation,” Dauphin told me. “He 
understands French but he doesn’t 
speak it well enough.” 

“What kind of a soul do people 
acquire when they learn Creole?” 
Brouard mockingly asked Legrand. 

“The soul of a child,” he replied 
promptly. “It’s baby talk. As soon 
as you go to school, you learn 
French so you can read and write.” 

“But Creole is the child of the 
French language,” Dauphin added 
in an effort to save the honor of his 
native tongue. “It’s not a very beau- 
tiful offspring, I admit; yet it is 
French.” 





The Pension Nina 


Cap HAITIEN 
The city looked sleepy as seen from 
the port, and the repeated sounding 
of the ship’s siren seemed to wake 
nothing but echoes. At last a cus. 
toms officer, wiping the last drops ol 
his morning coffee out of his mus 
tache with the back of his hand, 
ambled toward the pier. He gazed at 
the passengers, caught sight of the 
foreign tourist, and suddenly was 
fully awake. He quickened his walk, 
jumped on board, and welcomed me 
very politely. He apologized for the 
regulations, which did not allow me 
to go to town before eight o'clock. 
However, he did not want me to 
waste two hours and proposed to 
take me for a walk. Accompanied by 
him, of course, I could leave the 
boat. And accompanied by me, ol 
course, he had a good reason to leave 
the customhouse. 

When he heard that I had no res 
ervation, he told me that one of hi: 
cousins was the owner of a boarding- 
house that might be just the righ 
place for me to stay. 

“My cousin, Pierre Delatour, has 
been running that place for many 
years. And look here’—he pulled a 
green card out of his pocket—“he 
certainly has the right spirit.” Turn- 
ing the card in his hand, he contin- 
ued with admiration, “What a man 
he is to think of this modern ap 
proach!” 


QO* the small square I read “Pen- 
sion Nina, Street I, between 13th 
and 14th Sts. Irreproachable service 
and democratic prices.” Where else 
could I possibly go but to the Pen- 
sion Nina! 

Host Delatour was a dignified 
man who looked and moved in his 
bathrobe as if he were wearing a Cas- 
sock. His strong features were sol- 
tened by the friendly expression ol! 
his eyes, but when he spoke it was 
evident that he was used to being 
obeyed. He did not need to raise his 
voice; he had a way of raising his 
eyebrows that was more impressive 
than any verbal menace. His servants 
showed him respect and confidence 
and his young Jamaican wife attend- 
ed him with deference though with 
obvious tenderness. Sometimes she 
came to the open gallery of the sec- 
ond floor where he sat at his desk 
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under the hanging flowerpots and, 
hesitantly putting her hand on his 
shoulder, said, ““Take a moment of 
rest, dear, I pray you.” He would 
not turn around but would slowly 
close his book and walk over to the 
balustrade and stand there for a 
while, his dark face framed by the 
red = geraniums. Occasionally — he 
would say a fatherly word to the 
maids who were laundering and 
cooking in the yard, but usually he 
would just stand there quietly, lis- 
‘ening with a gentle smile to the 
songs with which the girls below ac- 
companied their work. 

The meals in the Pension Nina 
were served in the small dining hall, 
which could also be reached from 
ihe street by climbing a stone three 
times as high as an ordinary step. 
Ihe few guests were served by little 
Jeanne. She looked about thirteen 


but never missed an opportunity to 
mention that she would be sixteen 
next month, and to make up for 
her patched cotton dress and her 
bare feet she was wearing a straw 
hat with a faded silk rose drooping 
over her left eye. She never took the 
hat off. From time to time she went 
io stand before the fragment of a 
mirror fixed with some crooked nails 
to the wall behind the counter and 
tried to stuff her numerous short 
pigtails under the hat. They sprang 
out again immediately, peeping 
black and stiff through the holes in 
the yellow straw, but in spite of this 
unsatisfactory result she would turn 
around and, proudly throwing back 
her head, would carry the food to us 
as if offering a gold crown on a plush 
cushion. 


The Stranger 


There were four tables in the cor- 
ners for occasional patrons coming 
in from the street. The middle table 
was reserved for the guests of the 
Pension. Generally I was alone, but 
one evening when | had started on 
the customary dish of red beans and 
rice with spiced gravy, a carefully 
dressed Haitian came down the stairs. 

“Good evening, sir,” little Jeanne 
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greeted him. “I’m glad to see you 
here again.” She set a place for him 
across from me but he remained 
standing until I invited him to sit 
down. 

“Justin Villefonte,” he said intro- 
ducing himself. “I just flew over 
from Port-au-Prince. It’s an advan- 
tage that we can cross our country 
now in half an hour.” 

“It certainly is if you are pressed 
for time,” I agreed, “but one doesn’t 
see anything of the people. For me 
as a loreigner the down-to-earth 
transportation is the better choice.” 

“You came by car?” he asked. 

“No, by train, bus, and boat, not 
to mention occasional lifts by 
truck.” 

This answer astonished him and 
only alter I had told him some ol 
my experiences during the trip did 
he seem to understand why I pre- 
ferred these means of moving 
around, 

“You have an unusual way of trav- 
eling,” he said looking at me with 
barely concealed curiosity, “but it’s 
in line with vour staying at the Pen- 
sion Nina instead of going to the 
Hostellerie du Roi Christophe.” 

“It’s a beautiful place,” I said. “I 
had a delicious dinner there one 
night. But I felt as if I were losing 
the contact with the Haitian people 
that IT was just building up.” 

“Did you make all the contacts you 
were seeking?” he asked. A watchful 
expression came over his serious face. 
Somehow it made me think there 
were contacts he did not want me to 
make. 

“There was nobody special I want- 
ed to see.” IT said, hoping with this 
casual answer to lower his guard. 
“But I found hospitality and confi- 
dence everywhere I went.” 

“And that was all you wanted?” It 
was rather a bold question, but his 
stern, almost grim look kept me from 
giving a flippant answer. Instead I 
said, underlining each word: “That 
was all I wanted. But that is a great 
deal and I am happy I found it.” 

“You are wise not to ask for more 
than you can get,” he said, and 
now his voice was warm again but 
very sad. “J too am asking for confi- 
dence and hospitality, but those 
from whom I want it will not give it 
to me right here in my own coun- 
try.” 

“Have you enemies?” 





“It’s not a question of enemies but 
of men who are superior. Men who 
are in a higher life. They would not 
let me share it if I came on bended 
knees.” 

What was he talking about? Some- 
thing was on his mind that made 
him look forlorn though determined, 
something strange and secret. 

Then I asked in a whisper, so as 
not to be heard by the other people 
in the room, “Why, don’t the houn- 
gans [voodoo priests] accept you— 
you, a Haitian?” 

“T will tell you because you under- 
stand,” he said without showing the 
slightest surprise over my question. 
“Let’s take a walk after dinner.” 


The Zombies 


As long as we were between the 
houses, Villefonte did not mention 
anything that could be related to 
voodoo. In a light, conversational 
way, he spoke to me about his life. 
A single child of well-to-do parents 
in Jacmel, he had attended the best 
schools in Haiti and afterward had 
studied at the Sorbonne. Now he 
was a lawyer. 

“But I also studied psychology, 
not for professional reasons but for 
my own enlightenment,” he con- 
tinued. “It helped me a lot when I 
went to the United States. I would 
have suffered terribly there because 
never before had I known racial 
prejudice.” He paused for a moment 
and then added rapidly: “I was able 
to take it. People cannot make me 
feel inferior because of the color 
of my skin. But I want to prove 
that we are equal. I want to make 
known that we Africans have solu- 
tions to offer where the white scien- 
tists are still guessing. Psychiatric 
solutions, psychological solutions, 
even medical, perhaps. . .” 

“Are you working on them?” I 


SS 


asked. We had reached a quiet 
square and sat down on a bench. 
The darkness had swallowed his 
face; sometimes his strong teeth 
flashed very white while he spoke. 

“I’m not because I can’t get at 
them—they are in the hands of the 
houngans. It’s the houngans who 
know more about the so-called won- 
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der drugs than the entire scientific 
world. And they know how to use 
them, they know it dangerously well. 
Why do you think our penal code 
stipulates that “The use of sub- 
stances which do not kill but pro- 
duce a cataleptic state is to be 
judged as attempted homicide and 
the burying of a person treated with 
such a drug is to be considered 
murder’? However, they are not 
dead, the persons treated this way. 
The houngan secretly disinters them 
—and, believe me, there is nobody 
who dares to keep him from doing 
so! Then the houngan treats his vic- 
tim with another poison and permits 
him to live as a zombie.” 

“Do you really believe that there 
are zombies?” I asked doubtfully. 

“Of course there are. Only it is 
rarely that a case is discovered and 
brought to trial. The last we had 
was fourteen months ago. The zom- 
bie was found in the houngan’s 
house—a mere robot without thought 
or will. The houngan was put in 
prison. I tried to see him there, but 
before I obtained the necesary per- 
mission he was killed in a riot of the 
inmates. He was one of the very 
last to possess the full traditional 
knowledge of his vocation.” There 
was an interval of silence. Then 
Villefonte asked, “Where have you 
seen a voodoo ceremony?” 


wes I apmittep that I had not 
attended any, he said quickly, 
“Very good, very good. For whatever 
you might see is just for show. It’s a 
sensation for the tourists, an enter- 
tainment for the people, and a 
source of income for the houngan. 
He makes his money easily with the 
rich foreigners. The houngans in 
the mountains have nothing but 
what our poor people can offer. But 
they have knowledge. The danger 
is’—and his voice grew intense and 
harassed—“that the great houngans 
will die without passing this knowl- 
edge on. Those foreign scientists 
who go up there will never learn 
anything—a white man never will. 
Even I, a Haitian, willing to do any- 
thing, oh yes, believe me, anything, 
to be present at a ceremony or heal- 
ing—I am rebuffed!” 
“Do they give any reason for their 
refusal?” I asked. 
“Yes, they do. The reason is that 
I was born in the south. Only the 
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people in the north are considered 
devout enough to be trustworthy. 
But I will get there. I will wrest 
their secrets from them. That’s why 
I have gone up there uncounted 
times, that’s why I’m going today 
and will go until it’s all mine. Then 
I will adapt it to modern science. 


A Seat 
In the Stalls 


MARYA MANNES 


A TYPICAL British theater audience 
might tempt you to believe 
that class distinctions had indeed 
been swept away in the last fifteen 
years. Few are the tall and dressy 
high-voiced people who used to pre- 
empt the stalls, many the raw-handed 
men in rough tweed coats, the girls 
in sweaters and skirts. Where the 
intermissions were loud with cries 
and chirps of “Pam!” or “Geoffrey, 
darling!” there are now the rum- 
bling tones of Yorkshire and the 
oblique vowels of the Cockney. 
When the curtain falls and the band 
plays “God Save the Queen,” the 
audience stands as one people indi- 
visible. And surely there could be no 
greater proof of a revolution con- 
solidated than the early curtain time 
of 7:30, so annoying to the sophisti- 
cated, so convenient for the working 
suburbanites who must catch the 
10:35 home. 

But let this not deceive you: The 
stratification of English society, more 
vigorously restored than Britain’s 
economy, could not be more appar- 
ent than in Britishers’ reactions to 
their theater. 

In London I was urged to see four 
plays: Tiger at the Gates, Separate 
Tables, The Reluctant Débutante, 
and Waiting for Godot. The same 
people did not, however, recommend 
all four. My British friends were 
sharply divided on what seemed to 
me a pure class basis, clear as a 
child’s painting. And since one of 
these plays, Tiger at the Gates, has 
already opened on Broadway and 
two more may follow it, it seems 
pertinent to give one American's re- 





I will show the world what Haiti 
has to contribute.” 

“I hope you succeed,” I said. He 
took my hand. “I will. And now I 
must go. Adieu.” He walked away. 


(This is the first of two articles on 
Haiti by Miss Gova.) 


action to them and to speculate 
whether any similar stratification ol 
tastes exists here. 


Troy and Bournemouth 


My upper-middle-class professional! 
friends insisted on Tiger at the 
Gates, which my Mayfair acquaint- 
ances viewed as “a bit of heavy 
going” and avant-garde brains found 
“tricky,” or “slick,” suggesting that 
Christopher Fry’s charm had com- 
promised Jean Giraudoux’ inten- 
tions. 

I myself found Fry’s updating ol 
this prewar French play interesting 
to the point of importance. Tige) 
concerns the Trojan War and Hec- 
tor’s agonizing struggle for peace. 
Giraudoux-Fry and actor Michael 
Redgrave have created a Hector of 
immense power and excitement, a 
new kind of hero who throws his 
weight and wisdom against war. 
Giraudoux-Fry and a most beguiling 
blonde named Diane Cilento have 
produced a bland, sly, cold little tart 
of a Helen, a sort of pertume-counte? 
salesgirl touched with cosmic insight. 

Young Paris (in London the least- 
clad lover ever seen) is wholly be- 
lievable as a witless and frivolous 
sensualist. And Leueen MacGrath’s 
Cassandra—sharp, brittle, sarcastic— 
might be a reiugee from The Wom- 
en. Fry has done brilliantly with 
Giraudoux’ passionate message ol 
peace, and there are moments ol 
high tension and poetic sweep, liber- 
ally interspersed with wit. 

It is hard to say why it is not a 
great play, for it is certainly a valua- 
ble and arresting one. But it is easy 
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to imagine that without Redgrave’s 
magnificent Hector, Tiger at the 
Gates might have a hard time com- 
ing alive—and staying alive. As it is, 
it will have to depend here largely 
on the combined reception of our 
upper-middle-class professionals and 
a sprinkling of the avant-garde. I 
doubt if our expense-account class 
will sustain it long. 


Ox Separate Tables there was a 
faint show of unanimity among 
the recommenders, although Maylair 
tended to find it grim, meaning un- 
comfortable, and the intellectuals 
apologized for Terence Rattigan’s 
popular skills and lack of “content.” 
I found it my most satisfying, if not 
important, evening in the theater in 
vears. 

The “separate tables” in Ratti- 
gan’s double bill are in the dining 
room of a Bournemouth hotel. Each 
playlet concerns a type of love: in 
the first, the stormy and ruinous love 
between a beautiful, selfish woman 
and the political leader she has de- 
stroyed; in the second the painful 
but solacing love between a pathetic 
elderly poseur and a wretchedly neu- 
rotic young girl. Eric Portman and 
Margaret Leighton play both couples 
with breathtaking skill and virtuos- 
ity, supported by a flawless cast. 

What makes these plays so engross- 
ing is Rattigan’s complete command 
over his characters. They are wholly 
believable; they communicate not 
only with each other but with the 
audience. You care for Rattigan’s 
lovers; it matters greatly from mo- 
ment to moment what happens to 
them. This is, of course, the secret 
of good theater, and Rattigan has it 
in almost indecent measure. 
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A Debutante and Two Tramps 


Frequenters of Berkeley’s Buttery 
and Belgravia were loud in praise 
of The Reluctant Débutante, which 
the middle-class professionals toler- 
ated as well-acted nonsense and the 
avant-garde dismissed as revolting 
trivia. I found it a funny play, made 
funnier by the delicious dryness of 
Wilfrid Hyde White as the father 
and the loping charm of young Anna 
Massey, daughter of Raymond Mas- 
sey and Adrianne Allen, in the title 
role. Yet how The Reluctant Débu- 
tante can ever make the transatlantic 
passage is a mystery. For it concerns 
the particular social hazards of the 
London season, and is so geared to 
Tatlerian society and the private 
jokes of Debrett that many Amer- 
icans might be mystified to the point 
of irritation. 

The four compatriots who sat in 
front of me in London remained 
mutely solemn while gales of British 
laughter eddied about them, and I 
could only conclude that they didn’t 
understand a word of the language. 

While the playwright appears to 
be taking considerable liberties with 
British upper-class attitudes and 
rituals, the play ends in a manner 
that can afford only satisfaction to 
his presumed victims: The girl mar- 
ries a duke. 


sine TALENTED and emotional rep- 
- resentatives of the creative life 
pressed me to see Waiting for Godot, 
assuring me that this was the one 
bright spot in the intellectual desert 
of England. It is the work of Samuel 
Beckett, who used to be secretary to 
James Joyce and who prefers to 
write in French. The play was pro- 
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duced first in Paris, then translated 
and produced at the experimental 
Arts Theatre in London, where it 
was greeted with such transports that 
it finally made the West End this 
summer. “Godot is a wonderfully, 
wonderfully successful, tremendously 
funny, deeply sad, and exquisite piece 
of theatrical contrivance and loving- 
ly, yes lovingly, done,” caroled Jack 
Lambert, a BBC critic. “I shan’t be 
surprised if the play does produce 
a minor theatrical revolution,” added 
another, Paul Dehn. 

I saw it at a matinee with the 
house half empty, and I doubt 
whether I have seen a worse play. 
I mention it only as typical of the 
self-delusion of which certain intel- 
lectuals are capable embracing ob- 
scurity, pretense, ugliness, and nega- 
tion as protective ccloring for their 
own confusions. 

The play concerns :wo tramps who 
inform each other and the audience 
at the outset that they smell. It 
takes place in what appears to be the 
town dump, with a blasted tree ris- 
ing out of a welter of rusting junk, 
including plumbing parts. They talk 
gibberish to each other and to two 
“symbolic” maniacs for several hours, 
their dialogue punctuated every few 
minutes by such remarks as “What 
are we waiting for?”’, “Nothing is 
happening,” and “Let us hang our- 
selves.” The last was a good sugges- 
tion, unhappily discarded. 

No, I don’t think stratification has 
set in among Broadway playgoers. 
After all, everybody recommends a 
hit. Everybody, that is, except that 
very special group, so proudly di- 
vorced from all others, that would 
wait for Godot here too, dump 
and all. 



























Mr. Gunther Assimilates 


Another Continent 


HAROLD R. ISAACS 


 haprene Arrica, by John Gunther. Har- 
per. $6. 
There has been a certain awakening 
in this country in the last few years 
to the enormousness of the fact of 
\frica. Mau Mau, the Reverend 
Michael Scott, Malan, apartheid, 
bloodshed in Morocco and Tunisia, 
strikes in Rhodesia, riots in Egypt 
have all with increasing frequency 
commanded headlines big enough to 
catch even the most uninterested eye. 
Books about Africa and even books 
by Africans have been appearing in 
greater numbers every publishing 
season. Two leading Democrats, Ad- 
lai Stevenson and Chester Bowles, 
have taken a look for themselves— 
more than can be said, so far, for any 
of our policymakers now in power. 
In any case, there is less and less 
reason for Americans to go on think- 
ing that Africa is the dark country 
where Stanley met Livingstone and 
Tarzan swung in the trees, a conti- 
nent of jungles infested with lions, 
elephants, apes, virile hunters who 
look like Clark Gable, attractively 
sexy women who look like Ava 
Gardner, and attractively virtuous 
women who look like Grace Kelly or 
Deborah Kerr. There is more and 
more reason for more Americans to 
know that Africa is a continent in- 
habited by some two hundred mil- 
lion people of many different kinds 
caught in an agony of change, dis- 
ruption, and violence, and that their 
story for a long time to come will 
influence the reshaping of the world. 
Now the enormous problem olf 
\frica has been unfolded for us in 
an enormous book by John Gunther 
-a staggering 952-page compendium 
in which he has tried, he says, to cram 
“All that the ordinary reader needs 
to know about Africa . . .”” I do not 
know whether the ordinary reader 
is ready to learn all that Gunther 
thinks he needs to know, but Inside 
{frica is the October Book-of-the- 
Month Club selection and so it will 
find its way into thousands of homes 
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of people who probably have hardly 
ever given a vagrant second thought 
to Alrica’s existence. There is a real 
danger that because of its frightening 
bulk alone, this will be the most 
widely unread book of the year. 
That would be a pity, for it performs 
a service this country badly needs. 


How Much Is a Camel? 


Gunther is not always the most pene- 
trating of our globe-trotting report- 
ers, but he is certainly the most inde- 
fatigable. To take his public inside 
Africa, he traveled to almost every 
country on the continent, took notes 
of exactly 1,503 conversations with 
all sorts of people, consulted a vast 
bibliography, and boiled down guide- 
books, geographies, and histories. He 
has tried to summarize the geology, 
anthropology, sociology, languages, 
and even the zoology, botany, and 
paleontology of the whole immense 
African world. The reader will find 
outlines of the politics and the major 
problems of all Africa and_ will 
also learn such things as the price 
of a baggage camel in the Sahara 
($57), the secrets of how the Phar- 





aohs were embalmed, the differ- 
ences between Zulu pronunciation 
and Swahili, the rudiments of Arabic 
and Afrikaans, the history of Zanzi- 
bar, and the striking fact that only 
two Englishmen in Kenya speak Ki- 
kuyu with any skill. This is a book 
for the serious citizen, the would-be 
tourist, and the just plain curious. 
It is one of the most astonishing ag- 





glomerations of bits and pieces of a 
huge subject ever put together by the 
energy of one man. 

It has often been the style in some 
quarters to cry Gunther down. He 
can be called the master of the tech- 
nique of the once-over-lightly. He 
provides coverage of space rather 
than penetration. He sometimes sub- 
stitutes bulk for quality and detail 
for depth. He tries to cover so much 
so sketchily that he covers very little 
adequately or well. He often does 
not add spectacularly to the knowl- 
edge of the careful newspaper o1 
magazine reader. His judgments can 
be as hasty as his movements. (Dur- 
ing this African trip, he reports, he 
slept in sixteen different places in 
twenty-five days, but he asserts that 
he gleaned something worth report- 
ing from each place.) 


I sO FAR as they are valid, these 
criticisms may apply where Gun- 
ther has traveled well - traveled 
ground. But Inside Africa is some- 
thing else again. Gunther has had 
the enterprise, intelligence, and en- 
ergy to tackle a subject about which 
few know very much and which 
many need to know about. No doubt 
there are errors, even mountainous 
errors for all I know. But there are 
also mountains of information in 
this mountain of a book. Not even 
the experts on Africa are likely to 
deny that anybody can open his 
pages almost anywhere and_ learn 
something about Africa he never 
knew before. Gunther, moreover, is 
a decent, fair-minded, and honest re- 
porter and has clearly made a heroic 
effort to avoid egregious mistakes. 
His failures are more than canceled 
out by his vast contributions. 


Meet el Glaoui 


This reviewer has so far found time 
to follow Gunther at least through 
Morocco, Egypt, Ethiopia, Kenya, 
the Union of South Africa, and a 
few of the points between and be- 
yond—enough pages to fill at least 
two ordinary books. In each land 
Gunther has a “word” to say about 
the historical context, the physical 
surroundings, the key problems and 
conflicts. He talks to a variety of 
people in conversations that are 
rarely dull, and provides Sunday- 
supplement-type sketches of the most 
important leaders. You go to din- 
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ner with Pasha el Glaoui of Marra- 
kech, meet King Idris of Libya, Colo- 
nel Nasser in Cairo, Haile Selassie 
in Addis Ababa, Prime Minister 
Strijdom in Johannesburg. 

Gunther does not always write the 
most memorable prose, but his ma- 
ierial is graphic and often ironic. 
\t the height of the Mau Mau 
‘emergency,” for example, he went 
io call on Kenya’s aristocratic gov- 
crnor, Sir Evelyn Baring: “People 
emerged down corridors as if they 
had stepped out of antique frames. 
rhey were fastidious, generous, with 
beautiful manners and refinement— 
healthy people too—but they made 
Government House in Kenya resem- 
ble a stately island lost in time, 
drowned in forces nobody could com- 
prehend.” 

At least two features of Gunther's 
reporting lend it considerable dis- 
tinction. He makes a special effort 
everywhere to catch the tone and 
quality of relationships and attitudes 
of Europeans toward the Africans 
among whom they live, whom they 
dominate, and whom most of them 
lear. You learn a great deal about 
France’s problem in North Africa 
lrom his notes on the way French- 
men use the terms salerace (“dirty 
race”) and salesarabes (“dirty 
\rabs”) blended into single words 
of their common speech, or about 
Kenya from the way the settlers 
speak of the “Kukes” (Kikuyus) and 
“Wogs” (Indians), or about South 
\frica from the contemptuous use 
of “Kaffir” by its white men. Every- 
where Gunther measures the height 
of the color bar rather precisely and 
explores bluntly but sensitively its 
effects on white and nonwhite. 


Safer Than Central Park 


Che second and even more distinc- 
tive feature of Gunther's reporting is 
his thoughtful effort, almost always, 
to present his material in balanced 
perspective. Samoles: 

€ “An African Negro, to be able 
to enter the western world at all, 
has had to bridge an inordinately 
wide, difficult, and painful gap in his 
own community . [and] intense 
bigotry and intolerance from colo- 
nial Europeans. Schizophrenia? It is 
never easy to be a man of two 
worlds. It is hard enough to be a 
man of one.” 

€ “Most Africans (like most good 
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Christians) do not think that the 
dead are really dead, and worship 
their ancestors.” 

q “The deepest thickets in the 
bush are safer, by and large, for a 
law-abiding traveler than Central 
Park at night.” 

€ “[The Bantus] are a mystery 
only to white people who make no 
effort to understand them.” 

€ “There are certainly millions of 
stupid Africans, just as there are mil- 
lions of stupid Russians, Americans 
or what you will... The brain has 
no color.” 

€ On women’s work: “As a mat- 
ter of fact this division of labor does 
not differ very much from that in 
the Bronx or Wimbledon. . .” 

€ On witchcraft: “In a way witch- 
craft is the African’s substitute for 
our conception of the Almighty. In 
western religions, the concept of God 
is the link between the human being 
and the mysterious forces of the uni- 


Not Even 


verse; similarly, Africans believe in 
spirits.... We in the United States 
or Great Britain should think twice 
before we dismiss the primitive be- 
liefs of Africans as balderdash, or 
laugh at their occult customs.” 


espe fundamental good sense 
and wisdom much more than 
make up for some of the sweeping 
statements, offhand judgments, and 
pious banalities that, like everything 
else, abound in this long book. His 
pinpointing of the most serious prob- 
lems, of the ways they affect the 
world and our own country, of the 
need for more and bolder American 
thinking about Africa, makes this 
work of immense public educational 
value. 

One can only hope that the “or- 
dinary reader” will not be intimi- 
dated by the sheer quantity of infor- 
mation that Gunther has made avail- 
able to him. 


Good Pornography 


SIDNEY ALEXANDER 


HE Deer Park, by Norman Mailer. Put- 

nam. $4. 

Norman Mailer’s new novel makes 
one think of a vice-squad man who 
goes in to investigate and stays to 
participate. His title is derived from 
a notorious park of debauchery dur- 
ing the reign of Louis XV; in Mail- 
er’s opinion the Deer Park of our 
day is Hollywood. The author of 
The Naked and the Dead has been 
there, and, by Eros, he’s going to 
expose everything. He’s going to 
tell the truth no matter who is 
shocked. 

But you can’t shock without some 
kind of electricity—be it wit or out- 
rageous new revelations or exuber- 
ant vulgarity. This book carries no 
charge at all. It doesn’t even succeed 
in being vulgar; it’s not even good 
pornography. One plods through the 
gumbo of these scenes, grateful for 
the few successful comic bits but per- 
plexed at the sad decline of the 


‘ author. 
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This is supposed to be a novel 
about S — E — X in every possible 
combination and permutation. We 
find ourselves yawning. For this is 
sex without love, without joy, with- 
out zest, without humor, without 
poetry. Certainly not D. H. Law- 
rence’s apotheosis of a cosmic force, 
or Rabelais’ beily laugh, or the wild 
scabrousness of Henry Miller. Mr. 
Mailer manages to make even sex 
dull. 


Wound Up Like Rabbits 


A little lower than the angels, sings 
the Psalmist. A little lower than the 
hogs, grunts Mr. Mailer. We have 
arrived at the spastic core of Noth- 
ingness. We take a group of Holly- 
woodians, set them in a desert re- 
sort that sounds like Palm Springs. 
and then wind up the rabbits and 
see what happens in the warren. Af- 
ter a while, who cares? Who can pos- 
sibly remember who sleeps in whose 
bed? Besides, we’ve seen this cast and 
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this movie too many times before— 
the vulgar and ignorant producer, 
ihe compromising director, the nym- 
phomaniac star, the dreary call girls, 
the homosexual male leads—all un- 
der analysis, of course, and terribly 
biologically interinvolved. With 
heavy earnestness the author tells us 
ihe truth about these people—that 
is to say, he slips us a tip sheet on 
iheir galloping glands. 

Mailer’s previous novel, Barbary 
\hore, was a curious blend of Trots- 
kyist-Marxist gab and frowsy sex. 
In this one, equally bad, the poli- 
tics have receded and the mechanics 
und psychology of l’amour cover 
most of the ground. However, the 
politics have not disappeared alto- 
gether. In this instance we have a 
director, Eitel, who once made artis- 
tic films, fought in Spain, and talked 
back to a “subversive committee.” 
but loss of his plushy job and 
months of blacklisting wear Eitel 
down. At the end of the book he 
makes a deal with the committee, 
gives up the serious script on which 
he was working during his proud 
isolation, and resumes his top posi- 
tion in the movie business. The fact 
that Eitel’s political capitulation is 
accompanied by marriage to his mis- 


tress and making a mistress of his | 


lormer (third) wife underscores a 
heavy parallel symbolism between 
two kinds of promiscuity. 

The pity of it is that Norman 
Mailer started out as a tremendous- 
ly talented young writer. The Na- 
ked and the Dead was powerful in 
its realism. There the vision was 
sharply focused, the writing both vis- 
ually and sonorously accurate. There 
the Priapean fixations, thé animalis- 
tic behavior, the dirty humor all 
rang true. You cannot be too vulgar 
about war, that ultimate vulgarity. 
But realism without aesthetic or eth- 
ical transformation eventually col- 
lapses. From the Island of Anopopei 
to the Desert D’Or, Mailer’s tal- 
ents have made a long retreat. Is this 
another case of a one-novel writer, 
unable to sustain himself at heights 
without the underfooting of an 
Event? 


The Sum of Their Parts 


In The Deer Park even the realism 
lails, for the sharp vision is gone, 
the characterization is vague, every- 
thing is blurred, the speech cadences 
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are unplaced, abstract, stiff. At times 
the realism unconsciously topples 
over into surrealism, with its familiar 
letishisms of sex and fragments. 

Perhaps this is the literature of an 
age of automation. When Man has 
been pulled apart, what remains but 
segments? It is interesting to observe 
how preoccupied the inhabitants of 
the Deer Park are with parts of their 
anatomy and with their functioning. 
For Plato, and for Neoplatonic 
Christians and pagans of the Renais- 
sance, Love was a cosmic ordering;.a 
particular love was an instance of 
Love in general. But now, segment- 
ed, Man becomes only a carrying case 
lor his parts. Maiier talks a great 
deal about the functioning of vari- 
ous organs. But “the diapason clos- 
ing full in man” we do not hear at 
all. 

Nor is it a justification—the justi- 
fication that Mr. Mailer and his pub- 
lishers will undoubtedly ofter—to 
say, “This is how it really is.”” A work 
of art is not a reflection but a re- 
making of existence. A novelist has 
no right to borrow reality like a beg- 
gar taking handouts in the street. 
His streets are of the imagination; 
after several hours in that fragile 
city we should see things in life we 
never saw before. An artist must re- 
veal, not refer to. But Norman Mail- 
er’s conception of revelation is a strip 
tease. 


The Life Force Explained 


Chronicling the doings in the Deer 
Park and serving as spokesman for 
the author is an Air Force pilot— 
improbably named Sergius O’Shaug- 
nessy—who hankers to be a writer. 
(Curiously, both this narrator-writ- 
er and the narrator-writer of Bar- 
bary Shore suffer from the same 
trouble—impotence). At any rate, 
after 375 pages of bounding after 
the deer, Mr. O’Shaugnessy debates 
with God about the meaning of it 
all: 

“*Would You agree that sex is 
where philosophy begins?’ 

“But God, who is the oldest of the 
philosophers, answers in His weary 
cryptic way, ‘Rather think of Sex as 
Time, and Time as the connection 
of new circuits.’” 

So now we know. Now the Deity is 
a Master Electrician, and when 
you're seized by sex, don’t worry, 
you're just being hooked up. 
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The Dangers of ‘Preventive Law 


ANTHONY LEWIS 


ATIONAL SECURITY AND INDIVIDUAL FREE- 

poM, by John Lord O’Brian. Harvard 
University Press. $2. 
In the abundant magazine and news- 
paper writing about what is wrong 
with the government’s security pro- 
grams, the assumption has often 
been made that they represent a 
radical departure from traditional 
American concepts of individual 
rights. But there has been little 
probing of this fundamental assump- 
tion, little said about how and how 
much our legal ideas have changed. 

This probing was the task taken 
on by John Lord O’Brian last April 
in the Godkin Lectures at Harvard. 
The two brilliant lectures have now 
been published in a small book that 
Says a great many important things. 

No one is in a better position to 
take a long, philosophical look at 
the security programs than Mr. 
O'Brian. Now in his_ eighty-first 
year, he is a distinguished attorney, 
a former government official, a Re- 
publican, and above all a lifelong 
fighter for the American ideal! of 
individual liberty. 

His broad finding is that “.. . in 
reality we have been establishing 
something like a new system of pre- 
ventive law applicable to the field of 
ideas and essentially different from 
traditional American procedures.” 

In the past, he writes, “. . . this na- 
tion had adhered firmly to the tradi- 
tional Anglo-American method of 
combating activities of an antisocial 
character. Under that policy no di- 
rect attempt was made by law to pre- 
vent the wrongful act before it was 
committed other than by warning 
the citizenry generally of what the 
consequences would be. The 
advantage of this age-long legal sys- 
tem lay in the relatively precise se- 
lection that was made centering on 
the wrong-doer, leaving the rest of 
the community free from direct gov- 
ernmental action. . - 

“Once the totalitarian principle is 
accepted that the government must 
prevent the spread of ideas thought 
to be subversive, it is perhaps logi- 
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cal to have an anonymous official in 
the Post Office Department to pre- 
vent the delivery by mail of Soviet 
newspapers or books to American 
scholars. If anonymous military ofh- 
cials are given authority to decide 
who shall work in private industry 
in a defense plant, it is not far 
fetched for them to demand the 
right to scrutinize the subject mat- 
ter of educational curriculums in 
colleges which are doing research 
work of a classified nature.” 


M* O'Brian traces the decline in 
concern for individual freedom 
to Americans’ growing desire for 
“security” in recent years—security 
against aggression abroad and infil 
tration at home, security also 
against economic distress. He makes 
no specific proposals for handling 
the loyalty-security problem. But his 
warning is eloquent: 

“The social consequences of these 
contemporary evils are, of course, be- 
yond computation. The doubt, the 
encouragement of curiosity, suspi- 
cion, and distrust which have neces- 
sarily resulted from the nation-wide 
inquiries made by the Fi agents and 
representatives of our Intelligence 
services, and from the atmosphere ol 
secrecy which has crept into govern- 
mental affairs, have had far-reaching 
consequences. . .. One curious para- 
dox growing out of this program ol 
government activity is that instead of 
promoting a sense of security among 
the citizenry, it has had the opposite 
effect of spreading doubt, suspicion, 
and mistrust... 

“Assuming, as we do, that some 
system is necessary to protect the 
security of the nation, is it neces 
sary for the most powerful and the 
most civilized nation known to his 
tory to disregard, and perhaps dis- 
card, the principles of individual 
freedom which have been success- 
fully maintained for nearly three 
hundred years?” 

Few readers of these lectures are 
likely to answer Mr. O’Brian’s ques- 
tion other than in the negative. 
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The Benjamin Franklin Magazine Award 


to Dwight Macdonald, author of 

“The Lie-Detector Era.” in THE REPORTER. 
A report on the use of the lie-detector 

on thousands of U. S. employees, 


among others. 


The Benjamin Franklin Magazine Citation 


to THE REPORTER, for “meritorious con- 
tribution in the field of public service” 
with its article, “Victim of Nameless 
Accusers,” by Anthony Lewis. whose 
newspaper series on the same subject won 
the Pulitzer Prize. Mr. Lewis’ article 
helped clear a Navy employee unjustly 
accused as a security risk. 


The Benjamin Franklin Magazine Citation 


to Theodore H. White, author of “Texas: 
Land of Wealth and Fear,” in THE 
REPORTER. A report on Texas billionaires 
and their politics. 


The Heywood Broun Award 

to Anthony Lewis, for both his news- 
paper series and REPORTER article, 
“Victim of Nameless Accusers.” 
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a regular reader of THE REPORTER, 


fou know that these articles, which 


received top journalistic honors 
this year, are typical of the kind 
of material you read year-round in 
THE REPORTER. 


They are examples of the originality 
of approach, the superior writing 
and the thorough coverage that have 
made THE REPORTER the favorite maga- 
zine of people who want facts, not 
fancy, in their news reports. 


This is why more and more people are 
turning to THE REPORTER for their 
basic information. Reading THE 
REPORTER they have the satisfac- 
tion of being really well-informed. 


If you like reading THE REPORTER, 
your friends will enjoy it, too. 
And it costs so little to give 
when you take advantage of our 
special introductory rate: 


The next 18 issues 
for only $2.67 


If you haven't yet subscribed to THE 
REPORTER, you may take advantage of 
this special offer, too. Your sub- 
scription—or your friends'— 

will begin aS soon as we receive 
your order. So mail the card to- 
day. You need send no money; we 

will bill you later, if you prefer. 


MAIL THE ATTACHED CARD TODAY 


Regular rates: 1 year $5, 2 years $8, 3 years $10 
Add $1 per year for Foreign Postage 
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136 East 57th Street, New York 22, N. Y. 














The Grolier Society Inc... Publisher of The Book of Knowledge 


and other world-famous Encyclopedias...invites you to“pre-view” 


A new idea...which brings together 
YOU and the World’s Greatest Books! 


As a demonstration, take this handsome volume contain- 











lake this huge 4-in- 
BEAUTIFULLY BOUND 


plus this LITERARY 
APPRECIATION COURSE... 








HOME 
in the 


GREATEST 


With each Classics 
Appreciation Volume 
you will receive a 


COURSE 
BOOKS 


Outstanding authorities -“discuss’” with 
you—and enable you to enjoy to the fullest— 
all the great works in each big Volume of classics. 
You will find yourself reading, quoting and appreciating 
the world’s greatest books with more satisfaction than you 
would ever have thought possible. Here is the essence of a 
college literature course worth hundreds of dollars. 





America’s finest novel. 


understood, 
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I would like to make my own estimate of your new program. 
I enclose 10¢ to help cover shipping costs. Please send me 
the Demonstration Volume described above, and its accom 
panying Home Course in the Great Books, which are mine 
to keep without further charge. Also include, on approval, 
the next 4-in-l Volume and its accompanying Course at 
the Member's low price of only $2.95 (plus few cents for 
shipping). | understand the Society will issue a new Volume 
and Course each month, which I may have for only $2.95 
plus small shipping charge. I do not have to accept any 


minimum number of books and | may stop whenerer 1 wiss 
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revolution. 


volume 


both for 
only 


YOUR 4-in-1 VOLUME CONTAINS: 
MOBY DICK by Herman Melville. 


This titanic, violent story of Good 
and Evil is believed by many to be 


THE ODYSSEY by Homer. Unless 
you know these exciting tales of 
gods and goddesses, battle and se- 
duction, much of the world’s great short story The 
literature will remain only 


THE SOCIAL CONTRACT by Jean- 
Jacques Rousseau. How harshly 
can a government rule its citizens, 
tax them, spy on them? Rousseau's 
dramatic analysis is as meaningful 
} today as in his own century of 


ing four expertly condensed classics — plus an 
unusual and rewarding Home Course 


in the Greatest Books. 





Bound in 
Simulated 
Leather 
With Colorful 
Side Pieces — 
Stamped in 
Pure 24- Karat 
Gold 







Boswell’s LIFE OF JOHNSON. 
“his witty, perceptive portrait of 
an eccentric genius ts unsurpassed 
in the field of biography. 
PLUS... Columbus’ \etcer telling 
his impressions of the New World 
. Rudyard Kipling’s gripping 
Man WI 
halt Would be King”’... and « dhechen 
Lincoln’s deeply moving Second 
Inaugural Address. 
This 546-page, luxuriously 
bound Volume—plus the ac- 
companying Home Course in 
the Greatest Books—are BOTH 
YOURS TO KEEP FOR ONE 
DIME on this Introductory 
Offer! Mail the coupon now! 


A sensible way to enjoy and understand the world’s 
Greatest Books... while you build a fine library! 


THis Demonstration Offer is your in- 
troduction to a thrilling new cultural 
program, offered by the Classics Appreci- 
ation Society for those of us who have 
not yet had the time to read the world’s 
greatest books—or have lacked the guid- 
ance for full understanding of these 
masterpieces. 
Now these “giants” of literature have 
been gathered into an integrated monthly 
program, in skillfully condensed form. 
In this way, the Society is able to include 
in each huge Volume four different books 
. plus a number of shorter works... 
a magnificent treasury of the greatest 
riches of the human mind and spirit! 
Be “At Home” with the Classics 
But here is the truly original, truly won- 
derful aspect of the Society’s plan! Each 
month you will receive a Home Course 
in the Greatest Books—yours at no extra 
cost—which gives you real insight into 
the masterworks you will read. Thus you 
will be able to enjoy, quot2 and discuss 
each book with pleasure and self assurance. 


Simply by mailing the coupon with only 
10¢, you will receive this 546-page Vol- 
ume, together with the accompanying 
Home Course in the Greatest Books. You 
will also receive, on approval, the Soci- 
ety’s current 4-in-1 Volume, in matching 
binding, and its accompanying Course, 
which you may keep, if you wish, for the 
low price of only $2.95 plus a few cents 
for shipping. 


YOU be the Judge of this Program! 


If, after enjoying this big Demonstration 
Package, you decide that the program 
is truly worthwhile, you will receive sub- 
sequent monthly packages at the same 
low price. You are not obligated to pur- 
chase any minimum number of selec- 
tions, and you may stop whenever you 
wish. In any case, you may keep the 
handsome Introductory Volume and its 
Course for 10¢ only. ; 

Right now is the best time to investigate 
this new program, but this offer is nec- 
essarily limited. Mail the coupon today! 































